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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE impenetrable nature of the veil which shrouds the 
operations at Adrianople, at the Tchatalja lines, and in 
the Gallipoli peninsula makes it impossible for us to give any 
accurate or, indeed, intelligible account of what is happening. 
All we know is that behind that veil men are battling, and 
that the fate of the Turkish Empire is being decided. That 
in these days and within so comparatively short a distance of 
such a capital as Vienna half a million men, counting both 
sides, are in action without any news of their doings leaking 
out seems almost incredible, but such is the fact. In all 
probability, however, a portion of the veil will be lifted in a 
day or two, perhaps almost as soon as these pages are in our 
readers’ hands, for on Friday a Bulgarian semi-official telegram 
was published which described the Turks as having attempted 
sorties from Adrianople on Monday and Tuesday which failed 
with the loss of over a thousand men. The Bulgarian head- 
quarters staff has also issued a statement that on February 8th 
six divisions of Turkish troops at Gallipoli attacked an 
entrenched position, but were completely defeated by the 
Bulgarians, who, making a counter-attack with the bayonet, 
drove their assailants back in confusion. According to the 
same account the losses of the Turks in the battle were 
“almost incredible.” “Over six thousand Turkish corpses 
were heaped in front of the Bulgarian positions.” No doubt 
this story lacks confirmation, but there is a general feeling 
amongst well-informed people that the Turks’ power of 
resistance is rapidly being exhausted, and they will soon be 
obliged to make peace on worse terms than those they rejected 
a fortnight ago. 


If we turn from the actual hostilities to the political 
position it can only be described as full of anxiety. Except 
for the city of Constantinople, Turkish rule may be said to 
have already been banished from Europe, and many well- 
informed observers are doubtful whether it will be possible to 
maintain it even in Asia. It is very greatly to be hoped for 
the peace of the world that these gloomy forecasts will not 
prove true. There is at present no one ready to take the 
place of Turkey in Asia, and yet her possessions there 
cannot be allowed to pass into a condition of permanent 
anarchy. No doubt, if the worst comes to the worst, Russia 
might become responsible for Armenia and the parts adjacent, 
Germany for Asia Minor, and France for Syria, while we as 
the greatest Mohammedan Power might preserve Arabia and 
the Holy Places from being engulfed in anarchy. Such a 
division, even on paper, would, however, cause very great 
difficulties. We are glad to recognize that no one here would 
now be so foolish (granted that anarchy overtakes Turkey) as 
to grudge the Germans their opportunity of taking over Asia 
Minor. We may say for ourselves, indeed; that granted the 
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necessity, we should most heartily approve of the devolation 
to Germany of this great opportunity. It is, however, an 
open secret that Germany does not feel ready to undertake 
the development of Asia Minor, though at the same time she 
would deeply resent any other Power doing it. That being so 
we can only repeat that the best hope for the peace of the 
world is that the Turks will be able to continue for some 
time yet to hold rule in Asia. 


In the Budget Committee of the German Reichstag on 
Friday week Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and the Foreign 
Secretary, Herr von Jagow, made important statements. The 
proceedings, of course, were private, but authorized reports 
were issued. Herr von Jagow emphasized a statement that 
German relations with all the Powers were good, and parti- 
cularly with Great Britain. The declaration is said to have 
been received with satisfaction. It certainly was in accordance 
with the spirit of the remarks which Admiral von Tirpitz had 
made the day before. Admiral von Tirpitz then made a state- 
ment of still more interest. The following summary of it was 
issued by the Telegraphic Agency :— 

“Grand Admiral von Tirpitz went closely into the utterances of 
the English Minister of Marine, in March of last year, that a ratio 
of ten to sixteen between the German battle fleet and the English 
battle fleet is acceptable for the next few years. He, for his part, 
took the point of view that he too, as the head of his department, 
would have no objections at all to raise against this. 


This incident has given rise to rumours of an under- 
standing, either approaching or completed, between Germany 
and Great Britain as to their relative strength in naval 
armaments. Sueh rumours should be dismissed. Germany 
will certainly not commit herself to any position of stereo- 
typed inferiority, and we have the greatest sympathy 
with her in her refusal to doso. The facts remain as they 
were. In March last year Mr. Churchill said that it was the 
policy of the Admiralty to maintain for the present a sixty 
per cent. superiority in Dreadnoughts over Germany, and that 
as ships of the pre-Dreadnought epoch deteriorated in fightin, 
value the ratio of superiority in Dreadnoughts would rise 
above sixty percent. After that statement Germany passed 
her new Navy Law. All that Admiral von Tirpitz appears to 
mean now, as the Berlin correspondent of the Times says, is 
that Germany has no intention of making a fresh spurt. 
The tone of the words in which he accepts the facts as they 
stand is, however, extremely welcome. No one rejoices in a 
relaxation of political tension between the two countries more 
than we do. Let us follow this excellent example and build 
on facts, not on promises. We cannot throw down our hand; 
and we shall do much more harm than good by asking 
Germany to promise todo so. Freedom with watchfulness has 
produced the present fortunate situation of mutual self- 
respect. 


The Marconi investigation has been during the week a 
cause of no small public interest. On Wednesday Mr. Maxse, 
the editor of the National Review, was called as a witness 
before the Committee. In his evidence, though he refused to 
have a charge of corruption against Ministers “put upon” him, 
he also refused to withdraw from the position which he had 
taken up in his articles in the National Review. Mr. Maxse 
was then pressed to go into the sources upon which he based 
his allegations. He replied that though he had no objection 
to going into those allegations in detail, or, as we understand 
him, to describe the nature of the information which he had 
received from bankers, brokers, members of Parliament, and 
others, he refused absolutely to give the names or produce the 
letters of any of his informants. He did this on the ground 
that to do so would be to betray people who had reposed con- 
fidence in him. An editor, he declared, must at all costs 
protect those who had trusted in him not to divulge the 
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sources of the information with which they supplied him. 
Upon this, after a weak and ineffectual attempt by some 
members of the Committee had been made to bully Mr. 
Maxse, the Committee determined to report to the House of 
Commons Mr. Maxse’s refusal to answer the questions put to 
him. 


On Thursday afternoon the Speaker informed the House 
that he had received the report of the Committee, but that it 
was not for him to take any action unless so directed by a 
Resolution of the House. On this Mr. Asquith, as Leader of 
the House, did just what one would expect from so able a 
Parliamentarian and so sound a lawyer. He refused to involve 
the House of Commons in a controversy with a representative 
of the press in which the Commons were on thoroughly 
unsafe ground, and would certainly have suffered defeat and 
humiliation. Though Mr. Asquith saved the face of the Com- 
mittee as far as he could, by talking about “adjournment” 
and “ deliberate consideration” and so forth, it was impossible 
to conceal the fact that his action was a severe snub. The 
Committee asked for support against a witness whom they 
had tried to intimidate and did not receive it. 








We congratulate Mr. Maxse upon his action and on 
fighting the battle of the whole press with such spirit and 
ability. In our opinion he took the only course that an 
honourable man could have taken in refusing, no matter 
what the consequences to himself, to give up the names of 
people who had given him information on the understand- 
ing—for such was unquestionably the case—that he should 
in no circumstances betray their confidence. We venture 
to say that every English editor who was not lost to all 
sense of honour, or who cared for the good name of his 
profession, would bave acted as Mr. Maxse acted in the 
circumstances in which he found himself. The attempt to 
eoerce him into a breach of honour was in a high degree 
discreditable to those who made it. 


Those who imagine that the claim made by Mr. Maxse is 
dangerous and would lead to the unbridled licence of the press 
have entirely mistaken the situation. The editor’s assertion of 
a right, or as we should prefer to say obligation or duty, not 
to betray the names of his informants when they give him 
information in confidence, does not afford bim any license to 
utter slander, but merely increases the grave responsibilities of 
his position. If an editor publishes anonymous information, 
or bases charges upon such information, all he does is to 
shoulder the full responsibility, debarring bimself from 
in the slightest degree putting that responsibility on to 
other people. In a word, he accepts consequences from 
which he might have escaped had he been able to give the 
names of his informants. He is not sheltering wrongdoers, if 
wrongdoing there has been, but merely taking the offence, if 
any, upon himself. The result of this is not to make the 
press irresponsible, but to make an editor accept the maximum 
of personal responsibility. He knows that the tie of honour 
will absolutely preclude him from ever saying, “ Please, sir, it 
wasn't me but that other fellow.” 


We venture to say that the incident of Mr. Maxse shows 
conclusively that we were right when, at the beginning of 
this business, we said thatthe proper way for Ministers to defend 
themselves from the allegations made against them, and to 
punish those who had made such allegations should they 
prove unable to substantiate them, was an action in a 
court of law. The law of libel is strong enough in all con- 
science to restrain the press and to vindicate the personal 
honour of those who are attacked. In a court of law Mr. 
Maxse’s refusal to answer questions would have been met by 
no silly talk about the Clock Tower or punitive action of the 
nature of the old peine forte et dure. The judge and jury 
would have made up their minds as to the value of allegations 
about which men were not willing to give their names. Ina 
word, the value of the evidence would have been assessed and 
adjudicated on by a tribunal competent to do the work. 





We have one more general observation to make. The 
Marconi Committee appears to us throughout to have 
blundered badly. Sometimes it treated witnesses as a Con- 
tinental judge would treat them, and sometimes seemed to 
expect them to act as prosecuting counsel. A Committee which 














properly understood its functions would have stated at the 
beginning that those whose personal honour and conduct had 
been impugned were free to seek the protection of the law 
courts if they so desired, and that the Committee’s szle busi- 
ness was to collect such evidence as it could as to the facts 
of the Stock Exchange operations in regard to the Marconi 
business, and also as to the negotiations between the Conipany 
and the Government. Instead of that they floundered into 
the morass in which they are now stuck. If they are wise 
when they meet after the Recess they will retrace their steps, 
tell Ministers against whom allegations have been made that 
if they think fit they should take action in the law courts, but 
that a Parliamentary Committee cannot try cases of libel. 








With deep sorrow we record the death of the southern 
party in Captain Scott’s Antarctic expedition. A search 
party discovered the bodies of Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson, and 
Lieutenant Bowers in their tent only eleven miles from the 
depot where they would have secured their last supplies on 
their return from the Pole. Papers found in the tent told 
the story of the disaster. The Pole was reached on 
January 17th, 1912, by Captain Scott and his four com- 
panions. On the return journey Petty Officer Evans died at 
the foot of the Beardmore Glacier. The next to fall ill was 
Captain Oates, who weakened so much that he was quite 
unable to march. On March 17th, during a blizzard, 
he walked out of the tent and was never seen again. He 
remarked, “I am just going outside.” He knew that if 
the party were delayed by carrying him, all their lives would 
be lost, and he sacrificed himself with unforgettable heroism. 
On March 21st the last camp was formed. If the weather had 
been fine the three survivors, exhausted though they were by 
the unexampled heavy going in gales and deep snow, would 
certainly have reached their supplies. But a blizzard blew 
for nine days, and Captain Scott, Mr. Bowers, and Dr. 
Wilson died of exhaustion and starvation. Before his death 
Captain Scott wrote a “message to the public,” setting forth 
the causes of the disaster and commending the widows and 
children of the party to the care of his countrymen. The 
message is the very embodiment of courage, simplicity, and 
great-heartedness, and has moved the feelings of the country 
more than anything of the kind that our generation can 
remember. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Midleton, in a 
very able and important speech, raised the whole question of 
the Territorial Force and also of the Special Reserve. We 
have dealt with the essentials of the problem elsewhere, but 
may give here some of the figures on which Lord Midleton 
relied. The Special Reserve was short by 30,000 men and 
1,009 officers, and of the 60,000 men they had got some 20,000 
were under nineteen. Lord Herschell, who discharged a very 
difficult task with ability, of course refused to countenance 
the idea of compulsory service, but, while declaring that such 
service was not necessary from a military point of view, he 
admitted the immense benefits to the physique of the nation 
which would accrue from compulsory physical training in 
continuation schools, a training which would include the 
use of arms and simple military formations. As children 
say, that is “getting warm.” After the usual suggestion 
that it was the action of the National Service League which 
made it difficult to recruit the Territorials, Lord Herschell 
passed to the equally conventional declaration that the 
Government held the view that they could now guarantee, 
in any present circumstances, that this country could be 
safeguarded from a blow delivered at its heart. After 
admitting the deficiencies in the Special Reserve and the 
Territorial Army, he pointed with pride to the National 
Reserve, and set forth the terms of the new grant to the 
Associations. 


We cannot, unfortunately, find room to set forth cither 
Lord Roberts's plea for universal training or Lord Haldane’s 
defence of his system. It is important, however, to note that 
Lord Lansdowne. though he was critical, would not commit 
himself to universal training. That is a subject for regret. 
Lord Crewe’s speech in winding up the debate. though it 
showed a certain uneasiness below the surface, unfortunately 
gave no indication that the Governmeut mean to face the 
problem in earnest. 
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Lord Beauchamp moved the Second Reading of the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill in the Lords on Tuesday in a cold and 
unsympathetic speech. His main argument was that the 
majority of the people of Wales asked for Disestablishment, 
and that the Welsh Church was the Church of the minority of 
Welshmen. Church and State were thus yoked together in 
an unwilling partnership. The results of Disestablishment in 
Ireland had been salutary, and the severance had done good 
in Canada, Ceylon, and New South Wales. ‘l'urning to the 
provisions of the Bill, he maintained that the real amount of 
disendowment which the Church would suffer was £51,338, or 
only about one-sixth of its present voluntary income. The 
Government could not compensate the curates because of 
what happened under the Irish Church Act. On the day the 
Act was passed the number of curates in Ireland was 467, 
and on the day it came into operation it had jumped up to 
918, to whom £55,000 had to be paid. Lord Kenyon moved the 
rejection of the Bill as unwise, not wanted, and unjust. 





On Wednesday the Bishops of Hereford and Oxford 
supported the Bill, the former on the ground that it was a 
measure of justice long delayed which would mean the 
dawning of a better day for Wales. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh having noted that the demand for disestablishment 
in Scotland had died down since the ‘eighties, to be succeeded 
by a movement for union of the Churches, the Bishop of 
Oxford declined to admit the analogy. Amplifying a point 
made by Lord Beauchamp, Dr. Gore declared that the Church 
of England was undergoing piecemeal disestablishment. 
It had been disestablished in the schools and it was being 
disestablished in the Universities so far as theological 
degrees were concerned. “ We are being disestablished 
almost everywhere except in the lunatic asylums.” On the 
other side the Archbishop of Canterbury, while acknowledging 
the faults and failures of the Church, protested against the 
commission of an irreparable act which the people of the 
land would before many years denounce and deplore. Lord 
St. Davids supported tie Bill on the ground that it would 
add to the loyalty of Wales. Lord St. Aldwyn vigorously 
opposed it, but admitted that his objection to disendowment 
would largely disappear if it were possible to adopt a 
system of concurrent endowment. The Archbishop of York, 
in a powerful speech against the Bill, resented the Bishop of 
Oxford’s suggestion that the Church of England had failed to 
realize her position as the Church of the poor. We agree. 
There is no cheaper piece of conventional rhetoric than this 
threadbare allegation that the Church of England is not the 
Church of the poor. 


The Bishop of St. Asaph opened his brilliant speech by 
demolishing some astounding statistics of Lord Beauchamp’s 
before proceeding to discuss the faulty precedent of the Irish 
VUhurch Bill, and the momentous results of an attempt to 
create a new Church, which was to arise, not at the will of its 
members, but at the bidding of the legislature. He then 
dealt severely with the balance-sheet presented by Mr 
McKenna on the eve of the by-election in Flint, observing 
that it was strange that the standard for financial accuracy 
should be placed higher for a bankrupt than for a Cabinet 
Minister. He maintained that the commutation scheme put 
forward by the Home Secretary would be a grievous loss to 
the Church, and showed how impossible it was to prove 
that the Bill met a national demand. On the contrary, 
as a Welshman proud of his race, he opposed with all his 
heart and soul this measure as anti-national. A Welsh bishop 
had rescued the Welsh language from extinction, and for the 
last forty years the Church in Wales had stood alone in con- 
tending for the religious instruction of the children in our 
elementary schools. She had of late done the bulk of the work 
in the slums, and in every town and hamlet her solicitude for 
the poor was ubiquitous and undenominational. ‘he Bill if 
passed would help no religious body in Wales ; it would cripple 
the Church for many long years, and would embitter Church- 
men by its injustice. 


On Thursday the debate was continued, the Bishop of 
St. David’s making a speech not only marked by eloquence 
but by deep national feeling, and Lord Crewe winding up the 
case for the Government. When the division was taken the 
Bill was rejected by a majority of 201 (252 to 51). The Bill 
has certainly not stood the test of criticism and debate. It is 








not only bad per se, but is a capital example of doing a bad 
thing in an unnecessarily unjust, cruel, and stupid way. Yet 
this measure is now to become law by a purely mechanical 
process, It has only to be repassed twice without discussion 
in the Commons under the crack of the party whip. 


On Thursday in the House of Commons Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne moved for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the administration of Indian finance, especially 
in relation to the recent silver purchases and distribution of 
cash balances. Mr. Bonar Law dealt at some length with the 
question of the connexion of the Government with the firm of 
Samuel, Montagu and Co. While explaining that personally 
he had no doubt as to the bonour of any member upon the 
Treasury Bench, he maintained that it was impossible to be 
too careful in cases of this kind, and that “the very last thing 
you ought to do is to give Government business which might 
be of special value to a firm which is specially connected 
with the Government.” Mr. Asquith, in his reply, expressed 
his complete agreement with this view, but held that 
such considerations should not interfere with contracts 
which were clearly to the public advantage. And such, he 
argued, was the present contract. With regard to the cash 
balances Mr. Asquith said that he thought the time had come 
to appoint a Royal Commission for inquiring into the whole 
question. We can only find space on the present occasion 
to observe how many and how great difficulties and worries 
the Government would have escaped had they acted on the 
principle which the Spectator has for the past twelve years 
pressed upon them and their predecessors : “ Whenever money 
considerations are involved in public transactions Ministers 
must show the maximum of delicacy and discretion.” 


” 


Yesterday week the “Grey Car” case, which was tried 
before Mr. Justice Ridley at the Central Criminal Court, 
ended in the acquittal of the accused on the charge of man- 
slaughter. The facts, which were not in dispute, showed that 
Miss Chillingworth, a middle-aged lady, was knocked down 
and killed by a car driven at a high speed by the accused 
while she was crossing the road just over Hammersmith Bridge 
at about 8.30 p.m. on December 7th; that the prisoner, who bad 
taken five friends out for a “joy ride” after supper without 
the knowledge of his employer, never stopped after the accident; 
that the lamps went out after the accident and were relit after 
the car had gone two or three miles, In summing up the 
judge impressed on the jury that the prisoner was not to be 
convicted unless they thought he had been guilty of careless- 
ness which constituted manslaughter. But when they returned 
a verdict of “not guilty,” he remarked, “It is your verdict, 
not mine, gentlemen.” That, we take it, represents the 
feelings of the great majority of readers at an acquittal 
which, leaving carelessness out of the question, can only 
encourage dishonesty and inhumanity. 


Affairs in Mexico have rapidly gone from bad to worse in 
the last week, and the Madero régime has been seriously shaken 
if not overthrown by a rising headed by General Felix Diaz, 
nephew of the late President, who had been recently released 
from prison. General Bernardo Reyes, formerly Minister of 
War, who had also been imprisoned by President Madero, was 
shot dead in the streets, but General Diaz appears on the whole 
to have had the best of the first encounter, and to have main- 
tained his position in the Arsenal against a fierce attack by 
the Federalists or Government troops. In the artillery battles 
which took place on ‘l'uesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
hundreds are said to have been killed, and to make mutters 
worse the Zapatistos and other brigands are reported to be 
advancing on the capital. Friday’s news shows the conflict 
to be still undecided, but on the whole the insurgents are 
gaining. The American Government has dispatched addi- 
tional battleships to the east coast of Mexico, and taken 
precautionary measures with a view to the transport of troops 
and marines to Mexico City. Itis said, indeed, that thirty- 
five thousand American troops are to be mobilized. It may 
be so, but we shall be agreeably surprised if the War Depurt- 
ment is able to accomplish such a miracle. What, as friends 
of America, we devoutly hope will not take place is armed 
intervention with an inadequate force. That way madness lies. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 percent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 745—Friday week 74j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE UNGUARDED DOOR. 


OTHING would be easier than to write a scathing 
yet unexaggerated leading article on the strange 
figure cut by the Government in the debate upon 
the condition of the Territorial Army in the House of 
Lords last Monday. One might point out that the 
Government speakers as usual appeared to be acting 
on the instruction: “No case: please abuse National 
Service.” One might note further how, when driven into 
a corner, the Government had to admit that they are 
relying upon the National Reserve, a body to which, 
until Colonel Seely came into office, they had given the 
very minimum of recognition, a body of which indeed it 
might almost be said that it was forced upon them by a 
group of civilians and old soldiers, a body which was at 
first in effect declared to be chiefly important as showing 
the patriotism of ex-Regulars and ex- Volunteers, but which 
was not likely to be of any active military use. Again, one 
might pick plenty of holes in the Territorial Force, and 
dwell upon the fundamental error upon which it is 
organized. But though there are so many opportunities 
open to us for “ragging” the Government, and though on 
other grounds there is nothing that we desire to do so 
much as to weaken a Ministry which has played the part 
in home politics played by the present administration, 
and though, finally, we think that in the abstract the 
present Government deserves no mercy from anybody, we 
are not going to use the condition of the Territorial Army 
as a stick to beat them with. Frankly, the position is 
too serious for that. It is not because we think ourselves 
“too great and good” to take a party advantage that we 
abstain, but solely because of the position of danger into 
which the country is drifting, and from which it can only 
be saved by care and vigilance. All we are going to do, all 
we dare to do, on the present occasion is to face the actual 
facts without imputing blame to anyone in regard to them, 
and to do what we can in the direction of suggesting a 
remedy. 

The Territorial Force is greatly below the establishment 
which we were told, and we believe told truly, was 
necessary to ensure the safety of the country against a 
military raid which might easily take place owing to some 
temporary accident of the sea. At this moment the 
Territorial Army is some 50,000 men short of the pre- 
scribed number, and of the 263,000 men we have got on 
paper, nearly 100,000 must be knocked off (1) as recruits 
who have not yet learnt their drill or fired a shot, and 
(2) as men who, though they may have joined the force a 

ear ago, and so are not technically recruits, have never yet 
ne able to attend camp. This brings the effective force 
down to something like 170,000 men, and from them must 
also be knocked off a certain number of men who from ill- 
ness, youth, and other unpreventible causes could not be put 
into the firing line. Of the paper force now on the rolls 
of the Territorial Army we should indeed be lucky if we 
got 150,000 really effective soldiers ready to take the 
place and do the work of the Regular troops despatched 
in the expeditionary force. Now this meaus nothing 
more or less than that the nation’s door would be left 
unguarded. We do not of course mean that this would 
necessarily expose us to immediate invasion. The door 
does not open on to the street, but on to a moat without 
bridges. No one can cross the moat who does not 
command it by the possession of sea-power, temporary or 
permanent. Still, considering how precious the things 
on the other side of the door are, no sane man can view 
without deep misgiving the fact that the door is unguarded, 
or, what is the same thing, inadequately guarded. 

If these are the facts, what is the remedy? In our 
opinion the only permanent remedy is that which the 
Swiss nation in their need discovered long ago. They 
were in imminent danger, and they, like us, had an intense 
dislike of militarism and of passing the whole nation 
through a two years’ course in barracks. To meet their 
difficulties they devised a system of universal citizen 
service under which men receive enough training to make 
them into a useful militia for home defence, and yet not so 
much training as to interfere with their civil vocations. 
They made their Territorialism universal, and they placed 








upon every war-worthy citizen an obligation of recruit 
training in peace such as we intend to give our Territorials 
only after war has broken out. Now everyone admits 
that this is a fine thing to do, and that the Swiss people, 
the most democratic on the face of the earth, have not lost 
their liberty or their democratic spirit by doing it. But 
though everybody is willing to praise the Swiss, half the 
nation is represented as being wholly unwilling to follow 
their example. We are told that what suits Switzerland 
would not suit us, and that it is not only safe but very much 
better for us to rely on voluntary effort and upon the spirit 
of freedom, &c., &., &. Our answer is: “ Look at the 
facts.” The voluntary spirit is not sufficient. It has 
failed us. It has not produced, and will not produce, 
sufficient guards for the door. We admit that at first 
sight this seems a strange and a hard saying, for the 
spirit of patriotism and adventure never burned brighter in 
the country than it does to-day. We are told that the 
foundation of the Flying Corps has brought its officers 
recruits literally by the thousand. Again, even so remote 
and so special an adventure as that of the expedition te 
the South Pole brought some 8,000 volunteers ready and 
willing to risk all the dangers of the frozen seas of the 
Antarctic. That does not look like a weakening of the 
national fibre. And yet we cannot fill the Territorials. 

Why is this? We have ourselves no doubt whatever 
of the answer. You can get plenty of men to give up a 
civilian career and to throw themselves into one of adven- 
ture, for such an act, whether wise or not from the point of 
view of worldly prudence, at any rate does not fall between 
two stools. You can, in other words, get a man very easily 
to burn his boats and accept the chances of a definite naval 
or military adventure. What you cannot get him to do— 
and we cannot pretend to be surprised at it—is to continue 
his civilian life, but at the same time to take on obligations 
which imperil, or, at any rate, appear to him to imperil 
(the point is not what you think but what he thinks), 
his chances of doing well in civil life. Here is the 
crux. Men are not hostile to military training. They 
like it; but they are not going to handicap them- 
selves and give others a better chance over them by 
becoming Territorials. If they cannot go the whole way 
they are not going to risk failure in life for a taste. 
Make, however, everybody over seventeen become a 
Territorial and all your difficulties vanish at a touch, 
for then no one is better off or worse off than anybody 
else. There is no handicap. All start at scratch. Make 
Territorialism, however, not a general obligation but a 
hindrance to civil life, and the wonder is that you get any- 
body at all to enlist. Everybody admits that taxes must 
be raised for national defence. Yet no one would pay 
them if they were voluntary. It is indeed only because 
military training is per se so exceedingly attractive to 
young men that you get anybody to volunteer to pay this 
particular form of tax when he could escape it by merely 
saying “ No, thank you,” when invited to contribute. 

But though we are convinced that the only permanent 
and true remedy for the unguarded door is universal and 
compulsory service in the Territorials, preceded by a 
recruit training of from three to four months, we fully 
recognize that this —— though it might be voted this 
year, could not be applied instantly, and that whether the 
country does or does not adopt the permanent cure, there 
is need, and imperative need, for some immediate pallia- 
tive. We have got to recognize the fact that in order to 
cover the next two or three years—and remember they are 
years of special naval danger—we have got to think out 
some effective plan for buttressing up the Territorials. In 
other words the Government will have to rely upon impro- 
vising soldiers for the work of home defence should war 
come and the Regular Army have to leave the country in 
the expeditionary force. Now improvising troops during 
war and while the guns are firing is, of course, a radically 
bad system. To make the bad thing less bad it is 
essential that the scheme of improvisation should be as 
far as possible thought out in every detail beforehand, . 
and that there should not be the double evil of improvising 
men and also of improvising the machinery for impro- 
vising them under fire. Let us at least have the machinery 
settled on in peace time, and also let us have the material 
got ready and stored as it can be before the war begins. 
This means that, knowing that we shall have to improvise 
in some form or other a quarter of a million men in 
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addition to the Territorials with the colours, we ought to 
take care that there are at least a quarter of a million 
absolutely ready and not merely “ practically ready,” rifles, 
uniforms, and other equipment, and at least a willion 
extra pairs of boots stored and waiting for improvised 
patriots to put their feet into. Next, knowing the deficiency 
there must be in the Territorial cadres, as many men as 

yossible must be earmarked to make good the deficiencies 
in those cadres, which, as we have pointed out, could not 
at the present moment be less than 160,000, and might be 
more 

Colonel Seely must receive the thanks of all men who 
care for the national welfare for having early recognized 
that the only people fit to be earmarked in this sense are 
the men of the National Reserve, because they are trained 
men. It is no good earmarking a man who has got to be 
trained when the need for his services has arisen. To be 
useful you must improvise your soldiers out of the trained 
men such as are provided in the reservoir of the National 
Reserve. Whether Colonel Seely has been able to induce 
the Treasury to grant enough money to the Associations to 
make the earmarking a success we shall not discuss at the 
present moment except to say that whatever may be our 
view as to the adequacy, what he is doing is a great deal 
better than nothing—which is what the Army Council has 
hitherto done iu the matter of the National Reserve. To 
be specific, fine words and 1s. a year per man is not nearly 
as good as fine words plus 6s. per man. Besides, when the 
Government has once begun, we may be pretty sure that 
the 6s. per man will not be the last transaction between 
them and the Territorial Associations over the National 
Reserve. And here we would give one word of warning. 
We do most sincerely trust that the Government will 
not break the charm of the National Reserve by giving 
anything to the men themselves, unless they give a sum so 
obviously adequate as a retaining fee that there could be 
no possibility of grumbling about it. To offer an inadequate 
retaining fee would be the very worst thing in the world. 
You may do a great deal with Englishmen by making a 
naked appeal to their patriotism or again by paying them 
well, but you will never achieve anything by paying them 
inadequately. If you attempt this course there at once 
surges up the cry, “ Hang it all, if I am worth anything 
I am worth more than this beggarly pittance!” 

While on this point we should like to make a practical 
suggestion. The Government is going to trust to the 
National Reserve to come to their aid to fill the cadres 
of the Territorial Force, pending that day of the blue 
rose when the Territorials are up to their full establish- 
ment and everybody on that establishment is an effective. 
In order to do this the Government are going to give a 
certain sum of money to the Territorial Associations for 
the purpose of organizing and maintaining the National 
Reserve. In these circumstances why should not the nation 
officially recognize the National Reserve and its members 
in the way which is, perhaps, the most honorific that could 
possibly be found. We should like to see recognition given 
to the National Reserve by the Prime Minister moving in 
the House of Commons a vote of thanks to the men who 
have registered themselves in the National Reserve in 
order to be at the disposal of the Government in case 
of imminent national peril. Such recognition would, we 
believe, be exceedingly good for the force, would attract 
men to the Reserve in still larger numbers, and would 
make the men feel that the country understood that they 
meant business, and were not going to vapour away their 
patriotism in private parades. We know well enough that 
in their hearts the men feel that they are “standing by 
to serve their country” if need be. Nevertheless they 
would like to feel sure that Parliament knew it, and 
thanked them publicly for their patriotism. There has 
been nothing pinchbeck in their action : let there be nothing 
pinchbeck in the recognition accorded them. 

We must end as we began by pointing out that though 
some stop-gap measures are absolutely necessary, and that 
whatever happens we must in case of imminent national 
peril during the next three years rely upon improvised 
men, the old difficulties and the old dangers will always 
remain till we adopt the radical cure of universal military 
training and compulsory service in the Territorials. And 
here we have two remarks to make. We would allow, as 
the old Militia Acts allowed, any man of conscientious 
“Quaker” views to escape the obligation. That is, if any 








young man of Territorial age went before a magistrate and 
swore or affirmed that it was contrary to his conscientious 
convictions to be trained to the use of arms for the 
defence of his country, we would allow him a certificate of 
exemption. Next, and this we regard as most important, 
we would add to the Act of Parliament imposing compulsory 
service a referendum clause under which a poll of the people 
should be taken before it came into operation. At that 
poll the voters could, if they liked, veto the Act. We do 
not believe they would veto it, but we want the maximum 
of sanction for the Act when it is passed, as it assuredly 
will be. We want no one to be able to say that it was 
adopted by the manceuvres of a minority or by Parlia- 
mentary log-rolling. We want universal service to be 
recognized as the direct will of the inhabitants of this 
country. We are not only willing, if pressed to say that 
it should go to the country for assent or veto; we are 
on the merits anxious that the Bill should be put to the 
country. Its acceptance would prevent all nonsensical 
talk about tyranny, and about the liberty of the subject— 
not to fight for the defence of his native land, his hearth 
and his home. 





THE LAND QUESTION. 


N our issue of last week we said something as to the 
Radical proposals for solving the land question, and 
pointed out the danger and absurdity of the minimum 
wage. We desire to-day to turn from the contemplation 
of “ how not to do it” to the positive side of the problem. 
Let us say to begin with that we have no “ get-well-quick ” 
remedy, no patent device, and, above all, no panacea that 
mends everything “while you wait.” But though we are 
not nostrum-mongers who, while they swear that Jones’s 
ointment will not heal, are confident that their own will, 
we by no means despair of a remedy. Indeed, given time 
and patience, we are certain that a great deal can be done 
to improve rural conditions. We might, indeed, almost 
say that the people can obtain as much improvement as 
they will bear or as they can be induced to want, for 
remember that there is a very great difference between 
people talking about their desire for better conditions for 
themselves and their steadily willing that they shall 
obtain those conditions. Such willing often means so 
painful, or at any rate so tiresome, a process that, though 
in the abstract they would not admit that they did not 
desire betterment, they in fact prefer present miseries to 
the worry and discipline of striving for an improvement in 
the future. 

As we said last week, the only permanent way to improve 
the condition of the rural labourer is to obtain for him 
higher wages. (We put aside for the moment the full 
Socialistic scheme under which exchange will cease to bo 
the economic basis of society, and State ownership and 
State distribution will take its place; for we are dealing 
now not with the proposals of the Fabians, but with the 
Radical proposals for a mixed system. ‘The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not propose to nationalize everything, 
but to leave society on an exchange basis as now.) But 
if the obtaining of better wages for the rural labourer— 
better, that is, in the true sense of being wages with a greater 
purchasing power—is to be our goal, how are we to set 
about reaching it? The first thing is to remember that 
you cannot get better wages by whistling for them or by 
enacting that they shall be paid. Say what you will, and 
do what you will, under a system of exchange the rural 
labourer can only obtain the wages—again using wages in 
the true sense—which the economic conditions allow. If 
you force up his nominal wages by Act of Parliament 
you will very soon find that the rise of prices in the 
things on which he spends his money, and the deductions 
in the way of increased taxes required to support your 
Act for raising wages, will bring the purchasing power of 
your nominal wages down to the old level, or even below 
it. The labourer will not live better than before even if he 
“touches” more gold and silver each year. We are not 
exaggerating when we say “below’’ it, because your Act 
raising the nominal rate of wages may prove so great a 
depresser of trade as actually to depress the economic 
conditions. To repeat, the wages for rural labourers can 
only be such wages as the economic conditions allow. 
That and nothing else—unless, of course, we ever reach 
the stage when more power comes out of one end of a 
machine than one puts in at the other. 
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We must next ask, Can we alter the economic conditions 
of rural labour in such a way as to make them more 
favourable to the production of higher wages ? Our answer 
is that we can if we are content (1) to go slowly; and 
(2) not to treat rural wages in a watertight compart- 
ment, but to consider them as part of an economic whole. 
There is only one way of bettering economic conditions 
for the rural as for any other form of labour, and that is 
by giving freer play to the principle of free exchange in 
rural industries. ‘T'o give the rural labourer a larger share 
of wealth we must have more wealth to distribute. But 
wealth is the child and creation of exchange. If we want 
more wealth we must have more exchanges. But if we 
want more exchanges we must remove every obstacle and 
every source of friction to exchanges—must, in a word, 
not discourage but encourage exchanges. The most 
potent way of encouraging exchanges is to leave people 
economically as free as possible. No man can sell what 
he has got to sell to the best advantage unless he is left 
free in the difficult work of selling. Therefore we must 
not hamper the labourer in selling or buying—in the 
last resort, of course, they are the same things. We only 
sell to buy or buy to sell—that is, we exchange. “ Who 
dreams,” we can hear the Radical exclaim, “ of preventing 
the rural labourer from selling his labour to the best 
advantage?” Our answer is, ‘“ You do; we do; the State 
does ; ‘ everybody’s doing it,’ and none the less effectively 
because unconsciously.” Our system of taxation and our 
restrictions upon the use of land may be right or may be 
necessary on other grounds, but undoubtedly they prevent 
the rural labourer from selling his labour to the best 
advantage. 

As we have so often pointed out in these columns, we place 
a special tax upon the occupiers of land, the men engaged 
in the industry of agriculture. Instead of saying that 
everybody in the country must contribute to the needs of 
the rural community in accordance with his total wealth 
or total income, we make him contribute in proportion to 
the amount of land which he occupies—a very indifferent 
measure of tax-paying capacity, as all who know the 
country will admit. Jones, the wealthy auctioneer, pays 
on his dwelling-house, as Smith, the farmer, does on his, 
and on his office as the farmer does on his dairy and barns. 
Here they are roughly equal. But Smith, the farmer, 
has to endure a final turn of the taxing-screw which is not 
applied to Jones. Smith has to pay a special tax measured 
on the amount of agricultural land in his occupation—that 
is, on the raw material of his industry. This fact certainly 
does not encourage that free exchange in the sphere of 
agricultural industry which, as we have said, is needful to 
give us the economic conditions most favourable to good 
wages. To this, if the land is near a town, or may some 
day be in demand for building, we have of late added yet 
further taxes which have nothing to do with the taxpayer's 
wealth or ability to contribute, but only with the nature 
and geographical position of his property. You may be as 
poor as a church mouse, but you have to pay at millionaire’s 
rates if a Government valuer happens to guess that your 
little all invested in land near a town was a year or two ago 
worth less than he now guesses it to be worth. Again, 
there are plenty of obstacles, some legal and some custom- 
ary, which make the transfer of land from hand to hand 
difficult and impede exchanges, the most baleful being 
the stamp duties on the transfer of land. Further, by our 
ridiculous building by-laws we interfere very greatly with 
the provision of houses for the labourer, and therefore 
artificially increase the rent he has to pay and so diminish 
his real wages. 

No doubt it will be said in answer to all this: “ You are 
knocking your head against a brick wall. Money has got 
to be raised somehow, and it is therefore not worth while 
to discuss the question of taxation.” No doubt money 
has got to be raised somehow, and no doubt taxation must 
be assumed. What we say, however, is that, assuming 
taxes have got to be raised, if you want to help the 
remuneration of agricultural labour people should be made 
to pay those taxes in proportion to their wealth—their 
ability to pay—and not in proportion to their possession or 
occupation of a particular commodity. 

We shall not be in the least surprised if what we have 
said above leaves the majority of our readers perfectly cold. 
Probably even those who agree in the abstract as to the 
soundness of our reasoning will be discontented that we 





have so little to offer, and will say to us: “Have you 
nothing else to propose or to. suggest beyond your tiresome 
and reiterated plea for leaving things alone? We want 
things improved at once—our cheap cottages down on the 
table. When you talk about free exchange at this rate wa 
simply feel like the tired man who said to Robespierre ; 
‘Vous commencez de m’embéter avec votre Etre supreme? 
You begin to bore me with your perpetual free exchange,” 

We fear the only specific suggestion we have to make to 
such friendly criticism will appear rather thin. Though wa 
confess that we see very great difficulties in the matter, 
we think that owing to the exceptional circumstances and 
owing to the monstrous way in which during the last 
twenty years we have depressed country building by 
applying to it by-laws meant only for the town, 
there is an arguable case for trimming the boat a 
little. Might it not be enacted that no person shall 
be required to pay any rates in respect of a cottage 
which is let at 2s. a week or less? Such a proposal 
might, nay, no doubt would, encourage men to build 
cheap cottages. The State would, in fact, be paying a 
bounty on the building and letting of cheap cottages, 
It must be admitted, however, that we should here 
be helping to continue a thoroughly unsound system of 
taxation. We should not be insisting that a man should 
pay in proportion to his income or earnings or his ability 
to pay, but the reverse, and also encouraging the pre- 
posterous notion that material things, and not people and 
people only, pay taxes. It might be that a very prosperous 
artisan who happened to be able to get hold of a £5 a year 
cottage would be paying much less to the State than 
a much poorer man who lived in a town or did not have 
the luck to secure a cheap cottage. Again the proposal 
must be in the nature of taxing the town for the benetit of 
the country. No doubt there is a considerable contra 
account in the past between the country and town, but 
after all two wrongs do not makearight. In a word, if 
pressed, we must admit that a very great deal can be said 
against our suggestion. Indeed, we hardly want to put it 
higher than this: If the country as a whole is determined 
to do something in the way of encouraging rural housing 
by State action, the exemption of cheap cottages from 
rates would probably be the least deleterious way of doing 
it. To put the matter in another way, most of the other 
proposals are so infinitely more wasteful and unjust that 
the scheme we have just proposed appears quite innocuous 
beside them. 

One other proposal connected with this same matter o 
housing is, we think, worth considering. Against State 
building or municipal building we would set our faces like 
flint. Any scheme of this nature is bound in the end to 
lead to waste and jobbery and to decrease, not increase, 
the available cottage accommodation. To set the local 
authorities building will in the end mean ruin and nothing 
less for the English countryside. We shall be putting 
people into smart new cottages with one hand and dragging 
them out with the other by increased rates. Our proposal 
is to encourage the private owner, whether great landlord 
or whether the speculative builder—that useful person 
who is so unfairly and unjustly derided as the jerry- 
builder—to meet the demands of the rural community for 
more and better houses. Granted that the thing is done 
within reasonable limits, we think that the State might 
lend landowners, great or small, money at a moderate rate 
of interest to build cheap cottages, that is, cottages to be 
let at low rents. No doubt the plan is economically some- 
what wasteful, but here again we may plead that it is so 
much less wasteful and so much more likely to be effective 
than most of the schemes suggested that it is in com- 
parison quite sound and beneficent. To go back to an old 
metaphor, if the patient will insist upon having a pill 
when in truth he had much better take nothing except 
an improved diet, this particular pill will not prove very 
harmful, and with luck may even do no harm at all, or 
conceivably a little good. 

How greatly amused all our Radical and Trade Unionist 
friends will be with our remarks, fordo they not hold that 
free exchange is dead? But even so we must say “ Free 
exchange is dead; long live free exchange.” Curiously 
enough, there will be at any rate one set of people in the 
country other than the whole-hearted disciples of Bastiat 
who will in the abstract agree with what we have written 
—the whole-hog Socialists. In so far as they wish to 
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get the existing machine pushed over the precipice, they 
will no doubt be against what we have written, but at 
heart and in the abstract they will, we feel sure, agree 
that if we are to live on an exchange basis our argu- 
ments are sound. ‘Their demand for altering the whole 
basis of society and putting an end to industrial ex- 
change continues, of course, in their opinion to hold the 


field. 





THE ANTARCTIC TRAGEDY. 


JE had become accustomed to regard Aatarctic 
W exploration as less hazardous than Arctic explora- 
tion. There was no logic in the assumption. It only 
happened that no disaster had occurred in the south, and 
so we fell into an easy habit of thinking that none ever 
would occur. Readers of the records of Antarctic expeditions 
must have admitted to themselves, however, that the risks 
which, for instance, Sir Ernest Shackleton had to take were 
startlingly great. Had he had bad luck instead of good luck 
in the weather, he certainly would not be alive now. The 
risks, we say he “ had ” to take, for when human forethought 
has provided against every predictable possibility of break- 
down there is still a large field left for chance to step in 
and settle the account heavily against the adventurer. 
Captain Scott and his party, whose death has brought a 
shock of personal grief into every home in the United 
Kingdom, was the victim of a series of misfortunes which 
could not possibly have been provided against. Even a 
pessimist trying to imagine all the set-backs that might 
happen would hardly have convinced himself that ill-luck 
would really dog the footsteps of a party with such 
releutlessness. 

In his last message for the public—a message as calm, 
noble, and courageous as any words ever written by a man 
in the face of death—Captain Scott was concerned not only 
to appeal to those at home to care for the widows and 
children of the doomed party, but to justify the manner 
in which the expedition of the southern party had been 
organized. His professional pride was a dominant passion 
to the last. It conquered the pangs of starvation and the 
exhaustion of the brain and hand that traced the last lines. 
That was splendid. No record of tragic adventure 
has moved Englishmen so deeply as Captain Scott's 
diary since the Franklin expedition in the middle 
of last century. There is a peculiar quality in the 
experiences of Polar discoverers to excite compassion—the 
fearful loneliness and helplessness when disaster comes. 
Anyone who has examined the pathetic relics of the 
Franklin expedition in the museum aft Greenwich 
Hospital will admit the extraordinary potency that even 
a tarnished brass button or a sentence scribbled in pencil 
has to conjure up the scene of desolation. It is almost as 
though these things were charms which still cast a spell. 
And as Franklin’s memory has ever been a challenge and 
an incentive to brave endurance and self-sacrifice, so will 
the memory of Captain Scott and his companions be. The 
leader's diary proves that they were great-hearted as well 
as picked men. Of Captain Oates we shall speak presently, 
but may note here that Dr. Wilson was a man not only of 
rare accomplishments, but of remarkable character. He 
was Scott's greatest friend and wisest adviser. The 
question whether to reach the South Pole on such terms is 
worth while is to underrate at once the need of knowledge 
and the service that all Polar exploration does to science. 
Captain Scott and his companions did not die in vain. 

It was at the end of last October that the party which 
went in search of Captain Scott left Cape Evans. The 
depot at “One Ton” camp, a hundred and forty-five miles 
from Cape Evans, was found by some of the search party 
to be just as it had been left by Captain Scott when he 
started south towards the Pole. The food had not been 
touched. Travelling along Captain Scott’s route, the 
searchers came upon Captain Scott's tent which was only 
eleven miles from “ One Ton” camp. In the tent, were the 
bodies of Captain Scott, Dr. E. A. Wilson, chief of the 
scientific staff, and Lieutenant H. R. Bowers, of the Royal 
Indian Marine. Captain Oates (of the Tnniskilling 
Dragoons) and Petty Officer Edgar Evans, who had also 
been members of Captain Scott's southern party, were 
missing. But in the tent were records which told the 
Whole story. The Pole had been reached in spite of bad 
Weather on January 17th, 1912. and there Captain Scott 








had found Captain Amundsen’s recordsand a letteraddressed 
to the King of Norway. On the return journey further 
delay was soon caused by the illness of Evans—by “ the 
astonishing failure,” in Captain. Scott’s words, “of the 
man whom we had least expected to fail.” Photographs 
of Evans in the illustrated papers, indeed, present a 
man of bull-like strength; but apparently enormous 
physical power had no counterpart, as sometimes 
happens, in a capacity for resistance to the inroads 
of sickness. Evans died from weakness at the foot of 
the Beardmore Glacier; it was “a natural death,” as 
Captain Scott called it, though hastened by a con- 
cussion of the brain due to travelling on rough ice. 
This was on February 17th, 1912. It will be remembered 
that Captain Scott had selected both for going and 
returning the Beardmore Glacier route (which Sir 
Ernest Shackleton also followed) rather than the more 
direct route taken by Captain Amundsen. The Beardmore 
Glacier, though very trying in bad weather, was at all 
events a known quantity, The next man to fall seriously 
ill after Evans was Captain Oates. He had suffered 
intensely from frostbite for weeks without complaining, 
but on March 16th if was evident that he was failing fast. 
He wus a drag upon the party; he put their chances of 
safety in jeopardy, and yet, of course, they could not leave 
him. On March 16th he went to sleep in camp “ hoping 
not to wake.” But he did wake the next morning. It 
was his birthday, and he was thirty-two years old. He 
was born on March 17th, 1880. He said that he 
was “just going outside,” and might be some time. 
The others tried to dissuade him, but he walked out 
into the blizzard and was never seen again. He had 
evidently thought out the situation and recognized clearly 
that for him to stay with the party for the few days 
he might yet live meant death toall. He tried to save 
his friends’ lives by losing his own. The reticence of 
those words, “I am just going outside,” which were the 
prelude to a sublime act of self-sacrifice, will never fade, 
we undertake to say, from the memory of Englishmen. 

After Captain Oates’s death the three survivors pushed 
on north. The weather was abnormally bad. The 
temperature was lower than it had ever been known to 
be before at that time of year, and where good going had 
been expected there was deep soft snow. Moreover, a head 
wind, a gale in force, blew persistently. This was on a 
track where Sir Ernest Shackleton used to set a sail on 
his sledge, and sometimes do over twenty miles a day with 
the help of the southerly winds. On March 21st they were 
forced to camp ina blizzard only eleven miles from the “One 
Ton” depot. They had in hand fuel for one hot meal and 
food for two days. Surely victory was in sight—food for 
two days and only eleven miles to go! Captain Scott 
might well write in his log that in spite of all their mis- 
fortunes the organization of the expedition had worked 
out to perfection. True, there had been a shortage of fuel 
in the depots, “‘ for which,” as he said, “ I cannot account,” 
but the fault was not his. We have yet to learn whether the 
oil evaporated or whether by mistake too much fuel was 
used by the parties that supported Captain Scott during 
part of his journey to the Pole. This shortage, however, 
like everything else unfavourable that had happened, would 
not have mattered in ordinary weather. But it was not to 
be. The culminating blow of fate fell on the exhausted 
survivors. The blizzard, during which it was impossible 
to move, lasted nine days. After four days of inaction in 
the tent Captain Scott wrote the ‘“ message to the public ” 
which has so deeply stirred every human heart. Tho 
thought arises in all minds that a desperate effort might 
have brought the three companions safely through to tho 
depot. Only eleven miles! But we think that a passage in 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s diary will prove how utterly out 
of the question such an attempt would have been. Sir 

‘rnest Shackleton’s exhaustion must have been trifling 
compared with that of Captain Scott’s party, yet he 
wrote :— 

“We are so weak now that even to lift our depleted provision 
bag is an effort. When we break camp in the morning we pull 
the tent off the poles and take it down before we move the things 
inside, for the effort of lifting the sleeping-bags, &c., through the 
doorway is too great. At night when we have come to camp wo 
sometimes have to lift our legs one at a time with both hands in 
getting into the tent. It seems a severe strain to lift one’s feet 
without aid after we have stiffened from the day’s march. Our 
fingers are extremely painful. Some of us have big blisters that 
burst occasionally.” 
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In Captain Scott’s message there is no grandiose defiance 
such as a man might use to hearten himself if not to 
impress posterity, no repining,, no faltering — only 
straightforward courage, a simple compliance with the 
decrees of his fate, an admirable touch of professional 
pride, and a gentle-hearted concern for others. “ Things 
have come out against us, and therefore we have no 
cause for complaint, but bow to the will of Providence, 
determined still to do our best to the last.” We search 
for words in which to do justice to the nobility of this end, 
and reject all epithets as inappropriate or impertinent. 
We turn, then, to a master of sublime expression and here 
we find the thought that we require, for the death of these 
brave men in the Antarctic was, when all has been said, 
triumph in failure, and it has given us an example that 
surmounts all sorrow. In “Samson Agonistes” Milton 
says :— 

. “ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 





THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


N March 6th the municipal electors of London will 
have to choose the County Councillors who are to 
rule them for the next three years. So far as party 
divisions are concerned, the issue lies between the 
Municipal Reformers, as they are called, and the Pro- 
gressives. Roughly the declared policy of the Municipal 
Reformers is a policy of economy ; the declared policy of 
the Progressives is a policy of expense. We do not wish 
to be so unfair as to suggest that the Progressives are 
anxious for expense for its own sake. Their view is that 
expense is desirable in order to secure certain social 
improvements, and they are more or less indifferent to 
the cost involved. The Municipal Reformers, on the other 
hand, while equally emphatic in asserting that their party 
is also a party of reform, claim to be able to secure reform 
on economical terms. 

The electors, however, are necessarily concerned not so 
much with the declared intentions of those who aspire to 
run the County Council as with their probable action, 
and this can only be judged by examining past records. 
Applying this test, there can be no question that the 
Municipal Reformers, though they have not reduced the 
burden on London ratepayers, have prevented an increase 
that would have been inevitable if the extravagance of the 
Progressives had been continued. That is perhaps as 
much as the long-suffering ratepayer can hope for under 
existing political conditions. The real trouble in municipal 
as in national government is that we have now so arranged 
our constitutional system that the man who pays the 
piper is no longer entitled to call the tune. The tune 
is called by a mass of voters who, however great 
their intelligence may be, have no direct financial 
responsibility for the policy they demand. Realising this, 
the Municipal Reformers, while on the one hand in their 
leaflets they preach the supreme necessity of economy, on 
the other hand boast that they have done more for the 

orer classes than the Progressives would have done. 
We are very doubtful whether in the long run this attempt 
to ride two horses at once can meet with success. It is 
the kind of electioneering that unquestionably finds favour 
with the ordinary political wirepuller who does not look 
beyond immediate results. His view is limited to getting 
a cheer at a public meeting or winning a stray voter here 
and there by the promise of pecuniary benefits to himself 
or to hisclass. But if these results are achieved by dis- 
couraging the main body of the people to whom the 
party makes its appeal, the final result may be disastrous. 

For this reason we believe that Municipal Reformers do 
unwisely in boasting that they spend so much in feeding 
school children or that they have added so many miles of 
tramways to the system which they took over from the 
Progressives. It would be far better for them to concen- 
trate their efforts on pointing out that though the ordinary 
poor elector does not pay rates himself, the steady increase 
in London rates must increase the burden falling upon him. 
We believe that Municipal Reformers might frankly argue 
before public meetings that the whole policy of doles in aid 
of wages tends to lower wages not only for the people who 
receive the doles but also for those who wish to retain their 
self-respect and fulfil their own obligations. In addition 
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stress should be laid upon the dishonesty which always 
accompanies the dole system. This is a point which a 
poor audience would appreciate even more fully than 
a rich audience, because it would be more familiar 
with the facts. We are convinced that in municipal as 
well as in national politics the party which represents the 
Conservative side of the community cannot permanently 
gain any advantage by trying to compete with Radicals, 
Progressives, and Socialists. 

Passing from the immediate issues of the coming election 
to the underlying problems of London government, we are 
inclined to think, as we said many years ago, that the 
whole system needs to be recast. In one respect the 
Progressives are on the right lines. They see clearly 
that in order to secure the dignity of this vast city, the 
County Council, representing more or less modern forces, 
should be amalgamated with the City Corporation, 
representing ancient traditions, so that there should be 
one central authority and one Lord Mayor for the whole 
of London. What the Progressives fail to see is that 
if such a central authority is created it cannot discharge 
the multiplicity of varied functions which the County 
Council now undertakes. We must treat London, because 
of its enormous size, as a problem apart. We cannot 
apply to this vast province—more populous than the 
whole of Belgium or than the whole of Canada—the same 
system of government as is applied to a_ provincial 
borough. To some extent this fact has been recognized 
by breaking London up into a number of separate 
municipal boroughs, each discharging within a limited 
area some of the functions which a central municipal 
authority would otherwise have to discharge. It cannot, 
however, be said that this method of government is 
a brilliant success. It involves an enormous multiplicity 
of separate authorities, for there are twenty-eight of 
these municipal boroughs, in addition to the City 
of London, and thirty-one separate Boards of Guardians. 
Even more important is the fact that the areas dealt 
with by these separate bodies are to a large extent 
artificial. Here and there, no doubt, some historic con- 
tinuity can be traced, but even where that exists there is 
none of the distinctive civic patriotism which is a notable 
feature of provincial towns. A man who lives in St. 
Pancras one year may be living in Marylebone the next, 
and in either case he looks upon himself primarily as a 
Londoner. If, however, the policy of the Progressives 
were carried out and these separate municipal bodies were 
merely abolished, the amount of work thrown upon the 
central body, whatever it be called, would be more than 
could possibly be discharged by the members of that body. 

Already, indeed, the London County Council is overladen 
with work, and one of the worst characteristics of the 
Progressives is that they are always seeking to extend the 
functions of the County Council and always opposing any 
limitation of those functions. It was the Progressives, 
needless to say, who were responsible for the acquisition 
of the tramways, a step which involved the immediate loss 
of the large rental which London ratepayers were drawing 
from the tramway companies, and which probably will iead 
in future years to a very heavy annual charge upon the 
rates. It is significant that the tramway revenue is now 
declining so rapidly that whereas in the current year an 
increased revenue of £100,000 was anticipated, there is 
actually a decrease of £100,000. Yet, curious to relate, 
the Municipal Reformers, though for many years they 
opposed the acquisition of the tramways, have in practice 
proved as eager as the Progressives in the promotion of 
tramway schemes, and are now, as above mentioned, 
actually boasting of what they have done in this direction. 
It is worth while to add that this tramway policy has 
involved other evils of which the public is not generally 
conscious. In no respect have the Municipal Reformers 
more completely failed as administrators than with regard 
to public improvements. Their treatment of the Admiralty 
Archway is a striking case in point. The ultimate reason 
for this failure to grasp the importance of street improve- 
ments that would beautify and dignify London lies in the 
fact that the Improvements Committee has been dominated 
by the idea that no money should be spent on improvements 
except for the sake of facilitating fresh tramway routes. 
This example admirably illustrates the lesson which we 
wish to press. Not only has much of the time of the 
County Council been taken up with tramway discussions 
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which ought to have been conducted by the directors of 
some tramway company, but the whole policy of the Council 
has been deflected by the incubus of this tramway system. 

The moral is that London requires separate authorities 
for separate purposes, each of them central, for the separate 
ublic requirements of the six million people who inhabit 
London. Let us hasten to say, however, that we do not 
suggest new elective authorities. The voter’s electoral 
virtue is, in our opinion, exhausted by exercise of the 
franchise for one Imperial and one local Assembly. After 
that it is best to proceed by nominated bodies. Just 
as we have a Port Authority for London, so there 
ought to be a School Authority, a Poor Law Authority, 
and a Traffic Authority. If the County Council were 
relieved of the functions which would be discharged by 
these separate bodies, then it might safely, combined with 
the City Corporation, become the one central municipal 
authority for London. 











CHANGE. 

HE new conception of matter brought about by the 

. discovery of the radio-active elements revolutionized 
the theories of the nineteenth century and left the ordinary 
man disinclined to be surprised at anything. Those who are 
still young were brought up to believe that the atom was, as 
its name implies, an indivisible unit; whatever else might 
change, the atom could not; the atoms of which elements were 
composed had existed from the beginning of all things. The 
radio-active elements, of which radium is by far the most 
famous (the more important of the others being actiniam, 
thorium, and uranium), showed that the atom was, after 
all, capable of disintegration. The new theory, which 
made the dawn of the twentieth century renowned in 
the history of science, was that within the atom is a great 
aggregation of smaller bodies described as electrons (or 
corpuscles, as Sir Joseph Thomson calls them), each of 
them being in proportion to the atom rather as a pea is to 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Radium, although it is continually 
giving off energy, has an enormously long life, and uranium 
a much longer one still, but so far as the investigations of 
the radio-active elements went, the new theory of matter 
demonstrated only a process of disintegration. The particles 
of electrical energy—the corpuscles or electrons—separated 
themselves from the warring mass and flew off, to disappear 
—some later and some sooner, but all to disappear. All this 
was a revolutionary discovery, because it showed that there 
was no immutable thing in Nature. It was supposed by our 
fathers that though we lived in a universe which was slowly 
exhausting its energy, the atoms themselves would remain as 
the smallest material thing. Now it was demonstrated that 
even atoms could split asunder into smaller component parts. 

But was the converse of this true? Was there any warrant 
for supposing that separate corpuscles could come together 
and create or re-create an element? Such a thing had never 
been seen by man, yet after the radio-active discoveries the 
demonstration of the converse was the obvious path of fresh 
inquiry. Science applied itself to assist at the birth of an atom. 
A memorable statement made afew days ago asserted that 
three men of science, Sir William Ramsay, Professor Norman 
Collie, and Mr. H. Patterson, bad done this thing, and done it 
independently. ‘There are critics of the experiments, some of 
them very eminent men, who think that a mistake has been 
made. But let us assume that there was no mistake, and that 
an element was actually built up out of electrical energy. If 
that was not what happened, one element was transmuted into 
another. Sir William Ramsay has described the experiments 
in simple language in an explanation published in the Daily 
Mail last Saturday. He said thmt he was given some used 
X-ray bulbs by a friend, and he suspected that they might 
contain something composed by the electrical energy which 
had been passed through them. He found that in fact they 
contained the gas helium, and its existence could not be 
explained except on the supposition that it had been 
composed in some such way as he had suspected. 

“ Professor Oollie was simultaneously experimenting with home- 
made X-ray bulbs, in which the cathode rays were employed as a 
source of energy. Mr. Patterson pursued similar investigations 
without knowing of Dr. Collie’s work. Dr. Collie was very sceptical 
at first, but ultimately they both came to the conclusion that if 
eathode rays are passed through pure hydrogen gas in a certain 
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manrer there is present in the hydrogen tube considerable 
quantities of neon, one of the rarer elements of the atmosphere, and 
by some change of conditions the clement helium is substituted for 
neon.” 

Sir William Ramsay went on to say :— 

““* Inasmuch as there is certainly no helium or neon in the bulbs, 

and as the possibility of their entrance from the outside air, which 
contains them, was excluded by carefully devised experiments, the 
only conclusion which can be drawn is that these elements are the 
product of some action going on in the bulb: (1) Either the 
transmutation of the aluminium cathode, or of one of the 
numerous elements present in the glass, into neon and helium; 
(2) or that hydrogen is thus converted into both of these gases ; 
(3) or that the electricity itself, in the form of electrons (particles 
of electricity), gives rise to the birth of these elements. In short, 
either the transmutation of one element into another, or the 
creation of an element from electricity. This points the way for 
a change of one form of matter, supposed to be incapable of it, 
into another,’” 
If there is no mistake in these conclusions an entirely new fi»ld 
of discovery is opened up. Previously the investigations were 
conducted with the help of radium ; now anyone with a battery 
and coil can try the experiments for bimself. 

Are we then on the verge of proof that the visible universe 
is not a finite thing which eventually, when all the energy has 
been given off, will—to borrow a phrase from Dr. Saleeby in 
the Daily Chronicle—run down like aclock? Is it possible 
that when atoms are disintegrated a new birth takes place, 
that new energy is created perhaps even more energetic than 
the original energy P Is there, indeed, any such thing as 
matter? If an atom is only the creation of energy and it 
can disintegrate and thereby produce fresh energy, it would 
seem that energy and matter are indistinguishable. It may 
be said that physicists have talked so much about energy that 
they have made it out to be more than it is; that it is only 
an abstraction employed in the argument necessary to explain 
phenomena. It does fit in with the known facts and does 
explain them, but, it may be said, matter remains matter in 
spite of all the variations to which it is subject. It is useless 
to try to answer the question when so much investigation has 
yet to be done, but we found ourselves reading with a shock 
of sympathy these words of Dr. Saleeby :— 

“Tt is the very Nemesis of materialism to discover that the 
solid atoms on which it built are not material atall. If there be 
no such thing as matter, materialism would appear to be only the 
latest of many superstitions. That which we call energy is seen 
to be the ultimate reality of the physical universe, a reality which 
takes many forms, including those which we call the atoms of the 
elements. And what, then, is energy? the puzzled philosopher 
may ask; and I know no better answer than has been left us by 
all the honest and profound thinkers of the past—that they only 
know what energy does, not what it is, but that it makes manifest 
the Universal Being.” 

It is in fact “the all-creating word”—that which sets in 
motion. 

The recent experiments pay an unpremeditated tribute to 
the greatness of human thought. Minute experiments are 
the sole evidence which can be accepted as good in the courts 
of the physicists. But human thought in its moments of 
inspiration flies gloriously in advance of the laggard foot of 
investigation ; with a divine swiftness it frees itself from all 
the limitations of its own time, and with the piercing quality 
of birds’ sight it looks far beyond everything visible to the 
human eye. Ages before anything of the kind was proved or 
could be proved, Heraclitus uttered his famous dictum on the 
mutability of all material things—*dvra pez, everything flows or 
changes. Anaxagoras, with his theory of minute constituents 
and mechanical process in the production of order, heralded the 
atomic theory five hundred years before Christ. And more 
wonderful than any ancient thinker on this subject was 
Epicurus, who three hundred years before Christ boldly 
stated a definite atomic theory. The atoms, be said, moving 
at an unimaginable velocity, give birth to worlds, and in 
their turn these worlds dissolve and give birth to other worlds. 
He supposed that the atoms were themselves indivisible and 
remained. But what a marvellously prophetic vision was 
this theory of reconstruction out of what Lord Kelvin in 
the nineteenth century was still calling “degradation”! All 
is, indeed, change. As Tennyson, remembering Heraclitus, 
wrote in verses which were never republished, but were quoted 
by a correspondent in the Spectator lately :— 

“ All thoughts, all creeds, all dreams are tru», 
All visions wild and strange ; 
Man is the measure of all truth 





Unto himself, All truth is change: 
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All men do walk in sleep, and all 
Have faith in that they dream: 

For all things are as they seem to all, 

And all things flow like a stream. 


There is no rest, no calm, no pause, 
Nor good nor ill, nor light nor shade, 
Nor essence nor eternal laws: 
For nothing is, but all is made. 
But if I dream that all these are, 
They are to me for that I dream: 
For all things are as they seem to all, 
And all things flow like a stream.” 


Less mystically, but not less appositely, Donne said of 
change :— 
“... Change is the nursery 
Of music, joy, life, and eternity.” 





MISS AUSTEN’S VILLAGE AND OURS. 


F Miss Austen could come back to an English village 
to-day, live its life and go into its society, how very little 
change she would perceive when once she got used to the 
motor-cars! Better means of locomotion have, of course, 
enlarged the social circle of all villages, but Miss Austen’s 
heroines had a wide acquaintance. “ Sense and Sensibility” 
lived no doubt in the far country, Emma within an hour's drive 
ef Box Hill and within seventeen miles of London, and 
Elizabeth a mile from a country town. The Bennets, 
we are told, “dined with twenty-four families,” and Emma 
and her father seldom passed an evening alone, The changes 
in the aspect even of remoter villages by the addition of 
mew houses had begun in Miss Austen’s time. The 
village of Upper Cross, in Gloucestershire, where Anne 
Elliot used to visit her sister, “had been completely in the 
old English style, containing only two houses superior in 
appearance to those of the yeomen and labourers,” we read, 
but upon the marriage of the young squire “ it had received 
the improvement of a farmhouse elevated into a cottage (sic) 
for his residence.” This ornate cottage had “a veranda,” 
“French windows,” and “ other prettinesses.” Nowadays Miss 
Austen would find more such cottages, and would not, we 
imagine, be much surprised. In the nearer country there 
were already a good many—and Miss Austen stayed a good 
deal in the nearer country. 

Social divisions were, perhaps, more marked than they are 
now, at any rate they were more constantly alluded to. In 
many ways it wasafrankerage. ‘“ Consequence” was a thing 
acknowledged in the middle class as openly as precedence in 
the upper. Our readers will remember that Emma declared 
she had no fear of being an old maid, because, married or 
single, she should still have “consequence.” Consequence 
is still silently recognized, and can exist without any “ distinc- 
tion.” It has something to do with character and something 
to do with caste, something also perhaps with fastidiousness. 
It produces, as it has always produced, invisible barriers. 
The farmers still associate little or not at all with people of 
“consequence,” and though nowadays we should not think 
much of a young lady who spoke as Emma did of “a com- 
plete gross vulgar farmer,” the status quo is much as it 
was. All the divisions of the middle class intermingle, 
however, toa certain extent; so they did in Miss Austen’s 
time. Money counts for a great deal now; so it did then, in 
some ways far more than at present. No doubt money would 
not get people into the very highest society then as it would 
now. The newly rich had a lower goal. Miss Austen depicted 
their successful struggle. She knew little about rank and 
fashion, and the great and fashionable are painted in her books 
with extraordinary satire, though Darey fascinated finally his 
literary creator. She liked the people of the upper middle 
class the best—the people of “ consequence” and “elegance,” 
but she laughed at them when they tried to be exclusive and 
never crowned their efforts with success, One profession has 
completely altered its social standing—the doctor’s. Mr. Perry, 
Mr. Woodhbouse’s “ apothecary,” was perforce acquainted with 
the whole society of the place, but he and Mrs. Perry did not 
move in it, though Isabella Knightley always called on Mrs. 
Perry when she came to stay at Hartfield, just to “show 
her the children.” Mrs, Goddart, the mistress of an “old- 
fashioned boarding-school,” represented the extreme limit of 
Highbury society. She did, indeed, visit at Hartfield, but she 
was expected when she came to make herself useful to play 
backgammon with Mr, Woodhouse, and geuerally to lay 











herself out to amuse and convenience her hosts, in return for 
which she was always sent home in their carriage. 

Land was not the sole test of position even in Miss 
Austen’s time. The Woodhouses, though the acknowledged 
leaders of Highbury society, were not landowners. The 
Knightleys of Donwell Abbey owned the parish, and 
Hartfield was “a mere notch” eut out of the Donwell 
estate. Emma’s charms must have made her conspicuous 
in any society, but it is a little difficult to see why all 
Highbury looked up to her quite as they did. She was known 
to have thirty thousand pounds, and money did not count for 
nothing. Mr. and Mrs. Coles, for instance, rose into a 
position in which it was possible for them to invite the 
Knightleys and Woodhouses by reason of an access of fortune, 
The Coleses were “only moderately genteel,” but when their 
income increased they added to their house, and “their love of 
society and their new dining-room prepared everybody for 
their keeping dinner company.” Emma Woodhouse did not 
wish to go. She had thought they would not presume to 
invite “‘the regular and best families,” but finding she could 
not dissuade the sensible Mr. Knightley and the genial Mr. 
Weston from accepting their invitations, and softened by an 
intimation that Mrs. Coles had bought a folding screen in 
London to keep Mr. Woodhouse from the draught, she 
determined to accept. The dinner turned out much like 
other country dinners; “a few clever things were said, a few 
downright silly ones, but by much the larger proportion 
neither the one nor the other; nothing wiser than everyday 
remarks, dull repetitions, old news, and heavy jokes.” We 
wonder if the persons of consequence or the others said the 
clever things. We all knowthat in Miss Austen’s time gentlemen 
drank heavily, but in her books gentlemen no more got drunk 
than they do now. Mr. Elton, it is true, had too much wine 
upon one occasion, apparently in order to gain courage to 
propose to the redoubtable Emma, who thought him not 
altogether “elegant,” though his manners were passable. Even 
he, however, did not get drunk, but took only enough “to 
elevate his spirits, but not to confuse his intellects.” Is there 
such a thing as “elegance” now? Of course there is. It is 
valued as much as it was ever valued. But we have given 
up social definitions. Distinctions are tacit nowadays. 
But to return to Miss Austen’s soeial scale. The Coleses 
were by no means the only family who owed their intro- 
duction to the world of the elegant to their money 
The Lucases were likewise nouveaux riches. Sir Charles 
Lucas was a retired tradesman and ex-Mayor of Merryton, 
who got his title for presenting an address to the King. He 
had long given up his business when “ Pride and Prejudice” 
begins, and had come to live a mile from the town, at Lucas 
Lodge, “where he could think with pleasure of his own 
importance, and, unchecked by the demands of business, 
oceupy himself solely in being civil to all the world.” ‘This 
type of rich man is even now more common than that of 
Gorgius Midas. His capable and sensible daughter, our 
readers will remember, married Mr. Collins, and was thus 
thrown into the society of Lady Catherine de Burgh. Both 
father and daughter show their want of good breeding by 
their delighted acceptance of that hateful woman’s patronage. 
No one, we think, would put up with Lady Catherine now 
but Elizabeth did not put up with her then, and the picture, 
if overdrawn, is a caricature and not an invention. Lady 
Catherine de Burgh took no notice of “consequence” and 
“elegance.” She regarded the world below her own as all alike 
—all “middles” together. Mr. Collins and Emma were alike 
underbred in her eyes. Are there none such now? There were 
ways in which money meant more than it does now. Mr. 
Knightley points out that poor Miss Bates has “sunk” and 
must “ sink still further” by reason of her poverty. No one, we 
think, is nowadays regarded as having “sunk” in the place of 
her birth, where her former “consequence” was known to all 
the world, because she has lost money. On the contrary, 
poverty, if it goes far enough, is sometimes regarded as a 
distinction. 

The church played a less part in village life in the time of 
Miss Austen than it plays now. Herself the daughter of a 
clergyman, she had a very good will to the clergy, but she did 
not expect them to work hard. Nevertheless it is easy to 
underrate what they did for their parishes. The charming 
Mr. Tilney, for instance, thought be had done his duty very 
handsomely if he spent three days a week in his parish, On 
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the other hand, we are always being told by old-fashioned 
people that a really good squire can make or mar the whole 
life of a village. Miss Austen’s clergymen—the good ones 
among them—worked quite as hard for the parish as any 
squire. Parish meetings and magisterial meetings are con- 
stantly spoken of, and we cannot suppose such good people 
had no thought for the poor. Itis against human nature for a 
kind-hearted man to take no interest in his poorer neighbours. 
They did not do as much for their parishes as the best clergy 
donow. They did not try to foster the religious life of the 
place or make any very radical efforts of reform. But even 
now, speaking generally, the best clergy, the men who lead 
lives of saintly devotion and strenuous work, are not to be 
found in large numbers outside the towns. Let any candid 
churchman who lives more than twenty miles out of London 
in a rural district look round at the parsons about him. 
Would he not exchange most of them for the “ right-minded ” 
and kind-hearted Edmund, for Mr. Tilney with his sense and 
accomplishments, or for Catherine Morland’s just, gentlemanly | 
and unresentfal father. 

But the thought of the church leads us to the real social 
difference which exists between our time and Miss Austen’s. 
Our attitude towards the poor has changed. It is not that 
Miss Austen’s gentry were heartless—they were not. It was 
not that they were indifferent, for they do not appear to have 
been. It is simply that they were content with things as 
they found them. We are told that when Anne Elliot’s 
father quitted his estate Anne visited every cottage upon it to 
wish the inhabitants good-bye. Presumably they were all her 
friends. Emma paid charitable visits to the sick, and upon 
one occasion, we are told, made a great effort to keep in mind 
the “misery” she had witnessed. Being convinced that she 
would not be able to do so, she consoled herself with 
the following reflection: “If we feel for the wretched 
enough to do all that we can for them, the rest is empty 
sympathy only distressing to ourselves.” The point of 
view is not typical of this generation. How can we forget? 
we ask—not how can we remember? “All that we can” is a 
phrase, and disturbs us. What does it mean? Miss Austen 
never wondered. Yet Emma was no thoughtless Lady 
Bountiful. “She was very compassionate”; “she understood 
their ways” (the ways of the poor); she had “no romantic 
expectations of extraordinary virtue from those for whom 
education had done so little” ; and “ she always gave her assist- 
ance with as much intelligence as goodwill.” The C.0.S. would 
have had little to teach her. But times have changed after all. 
Miss Austen’s world played the social game with real zest. 
The same game is still played and is still amusing, but the 
players are preoccupied. 





THE VISION OF FISH. 


O point comes up for discussion more frequently among 
anglers than the question of what fish see under 
water. It is a point on which many other questions turn, 
particularly those of dressing flies for trout and salmon; 
and it is one which, if it could be definitely decided, might 
help us to understand many things which are now obscure 
or unintelligible, as, for instance, the reasons which impel a 
trout or salmon to take a particular fly at a particular time 
or place, and to refuse the same fly at another time or 
place. Fishermen therefore will read with peculiar interest 
the account of a series of experiments conducted by Dr. 
Francis Ward, and described by him in the current number 
of the Salmon and Trout Magazine. Dr. Ward has been 
making his experiments for many months, with a pond of his 
own und special apparatus for photographing objects from 
below the surface of the water, and he has established, or 
helped to establish, some very striking facts. He has shown 
that an object may not only look perfectly different above and 
below water, but also may appear differently coloured when 
placed in different positions in regard to the observer's eye, 
looking at it from under water. Further, he has made some 
extremely interesting observations on the coloration of fish 
under water as compared with their surroundings. A brown 
trout, for instance, has the power of changing its colour, or 
the location of dark and light on its body, to suit its 
surroundings. If a trout lies resting above pebbles on the 
floor of a stream, it develops blotchy patches of light colour 
about its body which harmonize exactly with the blotchy 





surface of the pebbles, so that the shape of the fish becomes 
confused with its surroundings and so practically invisible 
If this trout, again, is startled, it darts away, and as it moves 
becomes a mirror of its surroundings; it becomes dark in 
dark water and light in bright water. Dr. Ward, one hot dry 
day last August, when fishing was out of the question, watched 
the fish in the clear water of the Lancashire Hodder. He 
found that he could detect the sea-trout easily enough, but 
the brown trout were invisible until they were startled, when a 
conspicuous fish barred like a perch would dart up-stream. 
Some of these fish he was able to keep in sight, and he found 
that the barring quickly disappeared and he lost sight of 
them; they had become mirrors pure and simple. It is 
doubtless this capacity for mirroring their surroundings 
which helps to protect fish from their enemies. A dace or 
roach lying perfectly motionless among weeds is not the least 
like the fish as we see it when it lies on the bank, pulled 
out of the water. The roach that we see is a fish with blue- 
green scales above, silvery scales below, and red fins. The 
roach which the pike sees, or rather looks at without seeing, 
is a uniformly shaded form which may be green, grey, or red 
according to its surroundings. The pike in the same way, no 
doubt, by keeping perfectly still, is invisible to the roach 
which may be destined for its meal. It is only when the fish 
turns or moves, as the dace may move, for instance, to pick 
up a worm, that the flash of light from his flank betrays him, 
and he becomes visible to the man looking for him from the 
bank or the pike waiting to dine among the weeds. 

One of the most fascinating of Dr. Ward’s many experi- 
ments has been his series of tests of what is actually seen by 
an eye under water, gazing at such different objects as a 
swimming bird, a standing heron, and a trout fly. He seeme 
to have sat under water and looked up through it at various 
moving and stationary creatures and angler’s lures, and he 
has also contrived to take some very remarkable photographs. 
The question arises at once, of course, whether what a man 
sees is what a fish sees; whether, for instance, a fish may 
not be able to see objects further or in a different way, as a cat 
can see in the dark when a man cannot. But here Dr. Ward, 
though he naturally cannot tell us positively and precisely 
what a fish does see, argues convincingly enough that in 
essentials men and fish see alike. In the first place, the 
laws of light, reflection, and refraction must be the same for 
all light-receiving organs of vision. In the next place, fish 
notice the same things which men notice, such as the flash of 
a turning dace under water or the presence above water of an 
angler stalking on the bank of a stream. It follows that it is 
reasonable to compare the two powers of vision as regards the 
colour and form of the objects they perceive. Take, then, the 
field of vision of a man looking up from under water. The field 
of vision separates itself, as it were, into two portions, an outer 
and an inner field. The inner field is an inverted cone of 
light, of which the eye is the apex. The outer field is the 
surroundings of this cone. So that the eye under water may 
be compared to that of a man seated in a room which is lighted 
only by a circular skylight in the centre of the ceiling, with 
this difference, that in a room the higher the ceiling the 
narrower would be the angle from the man’s eye to the outside 
edge of the skylight; whereas under water the deeper the fish 
lies, the larger and wider the cone becomes. This is because 
the angle from the eye to the surface of the water is always the 
same, namely, 484 degrees. Inside this cone, then, everything 
which the eye under water sees is seen against a brilliant light ; 
outside the cone the background against which an object 
is seen may vary immensely in character. If the water is 
absolutely still, the surface forms a perfect mirror, so that the 
stones and weeds at the bottom of a pool would be exactly 
reflected in it, just as if the ceiling of the imaginary room 
outside the centre skylight were a mirror which exactly 
reflected the pattern of the carpet. It is this property of 
reflection, it would seem, which makes it possible for a bird 
like a heron to stand in water unperceived by fish swimming 
underneath him. The heron’s leg from the knee-joint down- 
wards, say, is exactly reflected in the under-surface of the 
pool, and if it happens to be standing near or among the 
stems of reeds or other plants growing in the water, the bird's 
legs and the reeds are practically undistinguishable. But it 
is not only the surface of the water which mirrors its sur- 
roundings. The breast of a gull swimming on the surface 
outside the cone of light takes the exact colour of the surface 
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it breaks; and acormorant, diving for fish under water, appears 
green among green weeds and brown among brown rocks. All 
this is as it appears to the eye outside the cone of light. 
In the cone of light it is different. Colours disappear 
and the object which enters the cone becomes a silhouette. 
The swimming gull, for instance, becomes sharply defined as 
a bird, and the trout-fly drawn across the cone turns from a 
blur into precise outlines. 

Here we seem to be confronted with suggestions which may 
possibly have some influence on the future of angling, at all 
events, as regards the making of flies and lures. In fishing 
the dry or floating fly for trout it looks as if shape and 
size rather than colour were the things which the trout must 
notice. In fishing the sunk fly for either trout or salmon, 
again, it would seem that the colours could only be brought 
to the notice of the fish by presenting the fly in a particular 
way. Ifthe fly is passed between the fish and the light the 
fish will only see a shape. If, on the other hand, the sun is 
shining from behind the fish so that the light falls on the 
parts of the fly which the fish sees, then the fish can detect 
differences of colour and can notice the flash of a gold or 
silver body. This is surely the explanation of a fact which 
all salmon anglers must have noticed, and which many, 
perhaps, have accepted as a wrinkle of local experience rather 
than as a matter of scientific reasoning. That is that some 
pools fish better in the evening than the morning. What 
happens is that the fish lie at a particular spot in the pool— 
the “taking place,” as the angler comes to knowit. If the 
fly is worked round to the fish, then, with the light coming 
from the far side of the river, it may not be possible for the 
fisherman ever to show the fly to the fish except as a grey 
silhouette. If, on the other hand, the sun is shining 
from a different quarter of the sky the fly may be worked 
round so as to come to the “taking place” as a flashing, 
brilliant thing, as bright and attractive as herring fry 
turning and twisting from its chasing foe. The salmon 
looks, is attracted, and is hooked. Here at least we have what 
looks like a sequence of facts which can be accounted for by 
sound reasoning; though to be sure there are dozens of things 
in fishing for which other reasoning, equally sound, fails to 
account—as for instance, the fact that a salmon will take one 
fly and not another, or will refuse the same fly a dozen times 
and take it the thirteenth time. But to be able to account for 
everything in fishing by sound reasoning would be to destroy 
sne of its chief fascinations. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ENGINEERING BRANCH OF THE NAVY. 


(To tuw Epiror or tus “Srecraron.” } 
Sir,—“ We are rapidly drifting towards the serious position 
of a steam Navy minus engineer officers.” “For five years 
(1910-1915) not a single engineer officer will have been added 
to the Royal Navy. Meanwhile a steady wastage is going 
on. This year twenty-three engineer-commanders are due to 
retire in the normal course.” These grave statements are not 
made by persons outside the naval service or unacquainted 
with the facts; they are contained in an appeal (“The Royal 
Navy, Engineering Department: Memo. re Necessary Im- 
provements,” issued by the Royal Naval Artificer-Engineers’ 
and Engine-room Artificers’ Benevolent Fund, Ferndale 
Road, Devonport) for increase of pay, pension, and oppor- 
tunities for promotion made by the Royal Naval artificer- 
engineers and engine-room artificers, a body of men upon 
whose efficient performance of duty depends to a large 
extent the good working and maintenance of the great 
masses of complicated machinery required for the pro- 
pulsion and fighting power of our warships. Hitherto this 
elass has been chiefly recruited from amongst the skilled 
mechanics and artisans employed in the great marine- 
engineering works of the United Kingdom, the Admiralty in 
this respect drawing upon the same sources as are entirely 
relied upon by shipowners for the supp!y of engineers to the 
mercantile marine, including those of the great passenger 
steamships, in which the power and complexity of the 
machinery are equal to those found in the largest and swiftest 
warships. In the Royal Navy, however, it has been considered 
necessary to place over the engine-room artificers specially 
trained officers whose professional education bas included 











the acquisition of both scientific and practical knowledge of 
engineering, so that the artificers have been placed in a 
relatively subordinate position and employed on engine- 
driving and in the repairs of machinery—duties of consider- 
able importance even when performed under the supervision 
of engineer officers. From the ranks of the artificers, in 
recent years, a new class of “artificer engineers” has been 
obtained ; and in many of the smaller classes of vessels in the 
Royal Navy these men alone are in charge of the machinery, 
no specially trained engineer officers being appointed. 

The main point made in the appeal of the artificers is 
that the shortage of engineer officers “imposes heavily 
increased work and responsibility upon the artificer class,” 
and the argument seems to be sound enough. Probably the 
preparation of the appeal was undertaken with a view to 
informing Parliament and the press, and so securing assist- 
ance which might influence the Admiralty favourably when 
considering the specific requests made therein. In regard 
to this side of the subject it is enough to say that, from the 
outsider’s point of view, the artificers appear to have made 
out a case for consideration; and the Admiralty can hardly 
fail to do justice to that case, recognizing, as they must, 
the value and importance attaching to duties performed by 
artificers. There is, however, a much larger and more 
important aspect of the subject. If the statements made in 
the passage quoted from the appeal are correct, then the 
Engineer Branch of the Royal Navy has been allowed to 
drift into a most unsatisfactory condition, at a time when the 
power and complexity of the machinery installed in our war- 
ships have been enormously increased. Since the Dreadnought 
era began (1905) the power of the propelling machinery 
of British battleships and cruisers has been practically 
doubled; heavy guns and the machinery for working them 
have been increased in number and power; while in other 
directions the work and responsibility of the engineers 
have become greater. If it is true, therefore, that while 
responsibilities and duties have grown, such a serious wastage 
of specially trained engineer officers has been allowed to take 
place, and that until 1915 not a single engineer officer will be 
added to the Royal Navy under existing regulations, then 
obviously no time should be lost in taking steps to secure 
improved conditions. Much has been said and written of 
late about the “present scarcity of lieutenants,” but on the 
engineering side there must be no less cause for anxiety and 
for prompt action. 

It would appear probable that the main cause of the unsatis- 
factory position at present existing is to be found in a lack 
of prevision on the part of those responsible for carrying 
through radical changes in the entry and training of officers 
to whom it is proposed to entrust in future the principal 
responsibility for the machinery of His Majesty’s ships. Lord 
Selborne initiated these changes in 1902, when common entry 
and common training, up toa certain stage, was introduced 
for all naval officers. This arrangement involved the abolition 
of the special entry and training for engineer officers which 
had previously existed; but in Lord Selborne’s memorandum 
it was provided that, at a certain stage of their training, those 
young officers who were to specialize in engineering should he 
detached from executive duties and should undergo a thorough 
professional training before undertaking responsibilities in the 
engine-room departments of ships of the Royal Navy. A few 
years later a further step was decided upon, as many persons 
thought, after inadequate inquiry. The creation of a special 
class of engineer officers as proposed in Lord Selborne’s memo- 
randum was practically abandoned, so far as service in the fleet 
was concerned. Whatever may prove to be the consequences of 
this momentous change, it now appears certain that adequate 
provision was not made for maintaining and retaining a 
sufficient number of engineer officers of the earlier type 
during tke period of transition from the system existing prior 
to 1902, and the full development of the new system decided 
upon in 1905. The Naval Engineering College at Devonport 
was closed in 1910; its experienced staff of teachers was 
dispersed. Recently steps have been taken to reopen the 
college, and to create a staff for the instruction of the first 
batch of the officers to be trained in engineering up to the 
standard contemplated in the new scheme. According 
to the statement made in the appeal none of these young 
officers will have graduated from the college and taken up 
their duties: afloat until two years have passed. In the 
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jnicrval wastage will proceed amongst experienced engineers 
trained under the old system—men who have been proved to 
be in every way qualified for the responsible duties entrusted 
to them. All this will happen at a critical period in the 
history of the Navy. There should be no delay on the part 
of the Admiralty in dealing with the matter; and Mr. 
Churchill will be well advised if he takes the opportunity 
afforded by the presentation of the Navy Estimates to 
reassure the public mind, or to remove any misapprehensions 
which may have been created by the statements made in the 
uppeal.—I am, Sir, &e., CIvis. 





SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To tue Epiton or THE “Spectator.” 

Srr,—It is well that the apology for war, and for vast 
preparations for war, should be effectively and forcibly stated, 
as the Spectator has etated it in your issue of last week. But 
am 1 completely worsted in my argument for peace? I 
scarcely think so. You ask,as a test for Pacificists: “(1) Are 
you perfectly certain that no nation will ever say to you 
‘Do this’ or ‘Stop doing that,’ and, if you reply ‘I won't,’ 
will not go on to say, ‘Then I willmake you’?” ‘The answer 
to this is: It is of course possible that such a situation may 
wise, but I do not think it ever will. The leading nations of 
the world are rapidly advancing in civilization, as we ourselves 
are striving to do. If we have the courage to act on our 
principles, to suppress pride, jealousy, and covetousness, to 
set the higher example, to rely on rectitude of purpose, on 
urgent appeal toa well-constituted Arbitration Court rather 
than on brute force, I believe that our confidence will not be 
misplaced and that we may feel strong and calm and safe, 

You ask again “ (2) Are you perfectly certain that you will 
never want to say tc another nation ‘Do this’ or ‘Stop 
doing that,’ and if that nation replies ‘I won't,’ you will not 
go on to say, ‘ Then I will make you’?” The answer to thisis: 
I am not perfectly certain that I should not in my haste 
make that answer, but I hope and believe that I should take 
a day to think over it, and that I should then have the courage 
to give a wiser answer than that which you suggest, and I 
believe that I should appeal successfully to the same spirit 
of reason as before. ‘This is, of course, no argument for 
immediate and complete disarmament, except under well- 
considered conditions. It is merely a plea for a permanent 
improvement in international relations, such as I believe that 
the civilized nations of Europe and America are well-nigh 
prepared to reciprocate and accept. It may even be an 
argument for the formation of our proposed civilian force, 
with all its moral and social advantages. 

It is true that universal peace may not bring all that we 
hope for it, but is that any reason why we should not earnestly 
ensue it? It is only fools who are over-sanguine. The 
abolition of gambling and betting, of the white slave traffic, 
or any other patent evil, might disappoint us in its results 
and might possibly lead to the introduction of some new vice 
or crime, but will that adverse chance justify us in timorously 
staying our band in endeavouring to suppress an obvious 
crime ? It is true that universal peace might possibly 
conduce to laziness and excess of luxury. I do not believe 
it would. Is it not more likely that the suppression 
of evil passions, of pride, ill-temper, covetousness, jealousy, 
megalomania, sometimes with their petty concomitant 
ill-mannerisms of bluster and swagger, which are so often the 
cause of war, would assist us towards further improvements of 
character and pursuits? One good act leads to another; one 
evil passion, one outbreak of bad temper mastered, one bad 
habit abandoned, makes further amendment easier. It is 
hardly true to say that nations have no alternative but war 
for the settlement of disputes. The more civilized powers of 
the world have already made astonishingly rapid advances 
towards solution by arbitration. We are drawing nearer 
every year to its general acceptance. Shall we Jead, or merely 
follow in what is surely coming? Our motto should be Si vis 
pacem, para pacem (not bellum, as an unwise paradox would 
have it).—1 am, Sir, &c., CHARLES STEWART. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

(To tux Epitor or tus “ Srecrator,”] 
Sir,—The National Reserve movement, in which you, Sir, 
have borne so able a part, has shown tis that we possess a con- 














siderable potential reserve of men who have at some time 
been trained to arms, and it has shown us that these men still 
have the sense of discipline in their blood and are still ready 
to respond to the call of duty. I honour them for it, and I 
am loth to write anything which may appear in any way to 
discourage the movement, and to ask you to publish it; but 
for the sake of our country, and in justice to another move- 
ment in which you have also taken a prominent part, I trust 
you will allow me to give a word of warning. There was always 
a great danger that if we counted up how many old soldiers 
there were in the country ready to serve again in an emer- 
gency, they would be counted by the slackers as an army, 
additional to our other armies, which might save them a little 
longer from having to do their duty to their country them- 
selves, This danger has materialized even more rapidly than 
the National Reserve itself. The spokesman of the War Office 
in the House of Lords yesterday openly set off the National 
Reservists against the deficiencies not only of the Territorial 
Force, but of the Special Reserve as well. He did more. 
He announced that the War Office intends to bribe the 
County Associations with from five shillings to ten shillings 
a man for inscribing more National Reservists on the roll, 
in order that, aué vi, aut fraude, it may be possible for the 
politicians to boast that our defensive forces are “up to 
strength.” I trust, Sir, that while continuing to encourage 
old soldiers to come forward and register themselves, so that 
their services may be promptly available in case of emergency 
you will help to make it quite clear to everybody that the 
men so enrolled do not constitute an army, but only the 
raw material out of which an army might in time be 
made. The time required need not, perhaps, be very long; 
if we allow six months for the Territorials, we might allow 
less, say four months, for the National Reserve. But the 
only forces on which we can count are those which are 
organized beforehand in peace time, and which will be avail- 
able within the decisive period of the war for which they are 
provided ; and that is not likely to be as long as four months, 
perhaps not so many weeks. The old days when Parliament 
might discuss in November how large an army it should 
prepare for the war in the Netherlands next spring are gone. 
Forces of which not only have the men been taught to shoot 
and to march, but whose staffs and services have been trained 
to co-operate and weld the whole into a single living organism, 
cannot be improvised after war breaks out. But, on the other 
hand, to send out any others to fight for us would be to invite 
another Lule Burgas; and to represent any others as giving 
us security is to make oneself a traitor to one’s country.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Epwakrp T. Drxon. 


The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 
[To tux Eprom or tas “Srectraron.”’] 
Srer,—Your readers will be interested to see the enclosed 
letter, which was addressed to twenty thousand residents 
in Bristol by Lord Roberts on the day of the meoting at 
which he spoke in that city—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 


Dear Feiiow-Citizen,—I hope you will allow me to take advan- 
tage of my visit to Bristol to appeal to you to help me in the work 
of the National Service League. Impressed by the necessity fora 
national movement to — that security upon which our 
existence as a Sovereign Power depends, and behind which alone 
the tremendous problems of social reform can be solved, I feel that 
it is my duty to devote my whole time and energies to this object. 
If you will be so kind as to read in to-morrow’s newspapers the 
account of the proceedings at the Colston Hall to-night, you will 
understand the nature and aim of our activities. My fellow- 
workers and I greatly hope that sufficient interest may be aroused 
by the Colston Hall meeting to enable the National Service 
to establish a strong base in the historic city of Bristol, to which, 
as you know, I am bound by the most friendly ties. With your 
support I have evory confidence that Bristol will take a forward 
part in the campaign we are prosecuting, and will exercise, not for 
the first time, a decisive influence on the history and prosperity 
of Great Britain. In order to achieve my object two things are 
essential—money and organization. I feel sure that I shall not 
appeal in vain for financial support, and I shall be very grateful 
for any sum you may be so good as to send me to help to carry on 
the work of the League in Bristol andthe West of England. 
Major Ferguson, the Secretary of the Bristol Branch, whose 
address is Bank Chambers, Regent Street, Clifton, Bristol, will 
answer any inquiries you may wish to make about The National 
Service League.—I remain, Yours very truly, Roserts, FM. 


Englemere, Ascot, Berks. ° 
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PATRIOTISM AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 
(To tux Epiror or tue “Sprcrator.” 
S1r,—Here is a rebuke from the old Roman to our laggards 
towards “ National Service.” He says :— 

“Our conntry has not given us birth and reared us without 
expecting from us in return some ‘nurture-fee.’ She did not 
mean only to make herself the slave of our convenience and 
furnish us with a safe shelter to be idle in, a quiet spot for our 
repose; she gave us birth and nurture that she might engage 
our best energies and talents in her own service, allowing us to use 
Jor our own private ends so much, and so much only, as might not be 
needed for her own.” 

And, by the way, let me add that I think the very best word 
that I have yet come across re National Service was that of 
a correspondent in one of your late issues, to the effect that 
it ought to be a case of “No National Service, no vote” to 
every capable young man in the country.—I am, Sir, &., 

D. R. 


CICERO ON 





PORTUGUESE METHODS IN POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY. 
(To tue Epitor or tur “Sprecraror.”’} ‘ 

Sir,—I am glad to see from Colonel Wyllie’s letter that the 
“ Centro Colonial ” is not responsible for the recent publication 
of a British official despatch edited beyond all recognition, 
and hasten to express my regret if I have in any way 
misjudged the “Centro Colonial.” Somebody, however, has 
committed the offence, and up to the present there is no 
official denial from the “ Centro Colonial.” Doubtless, however, 
Colonel Wyllie speaks with knowledge, and I can only hope 
that he will obtain an official explanation of so extraordinary 
a procedure. If the manifesto of the “ Centro Colonial” has 
been materially altered by the editor of Le Mouvement 
Pacifiste, as Culonel Wyllie suggests, an early explanation 
should be forthcoming from that quarter. Clearly the 
authors of the document and the publishers should lose no 
time before issuing a satisfactory statement upon this action. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Joun H. Harris. 


Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W; 


(To rux Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—As your editorial footnote to my letter published 
February 8th still suggests a doubt, may I mention that the 
“Centro Colonial,” Lisbon, have now cabled confirming my 
disclaimer on their behalf ? They would add that the editor, 
Le Mouvement Pacifiste, Berne, acknowledyes the misquotation 
from Mr. Gaisford’s despatch of 1909 as his, and has promised 
them an apology in his next issue. They have asked him to 
give the full context of the extract for the satisfaction of his 
readers. Iam compelled to dissent from your view that no 
one would imagine the opinion expressed in the passage 
quoted to be from a Portuguese and not an English source. 
On the contrary, few Englishmen, except for purposes of 
literal translation, would, I think, use the pompous terms with 
which the extract bristles to describe a Colonial regulation 
inserted in a Government gazette. The quotation is from an 
Address to the Throne (in the time of King Carlos) by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, as it then was, and though the 
translator has had to trim off some exuberances (e.g., the phrase 
“a Portugal coube a gloria de iniciar” had to part with its 
glory before appearing in English), the diction of the passage 
still betrays its Portuguese author. That being so, I incline 
to the view that no careful reader could have been deceived 
by what follows the words, “It goes on to state.” Why not 
merely read into it a desire on the part of the “ Centro Colonial” 
to limit their quotation to the words relevant to their con- 


tention P—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. Wyruie, Lieut.-Col. 
Hon, Associate, Centro Colonial, Lisbon. 


88 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 





London, February 8th, 1913. 
Si1r,—In your issue of the Ist instant I read under the above 
heading a letter where the Portuguese “Centro Colonial ” 
is accused of having altered the wording of a document 
published in the White Book relative to Portuguese West 
Africa. 
The “Centro Colonial” can only be held responsible for the 





a 
letter to Mr. Gobat, where you will find, page 3, the document 
in question exactly quoted as it is in the White Book. 

I beg to hand over to you a copy of the said letter of tha 
“Centro Colonial,” and in hoping you will rectify the 
accusation, 

Remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

The Editor of the Spectator, JOSE D’ALMADA, 

1 Enclosure. Colonial Office, Lisbon. 

[As we pointed out last week in our note on Colonel Wyllie’s 
letter, though the “Centro Colonial” was not responsible 
for the alteration of the words in the version in Le Mouve- 
ment Pacifiste, they are responsible for quoting the docn- 
ment in such a way as to give the impression that the opinion 
was a British opinion, and not, as in truth, a Portuguese 
opinion. They presented the document in such a way as to 
make the ordinary reader think he was reading a certificate 
of character for Portugal in regard to slavery framed by 
a responsible British official, whereas he was in reality only 
reading a quotation from a Portuguese speech in praise of 
Portugal’s alleged attitude towards slavery.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To rue Epitor or tre “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—The allegation made by the Rev. J. H. Harris that the 
Lisbon “Centro Colonial” has deliberately “garbled” a 
British Government despatch comes as a cry of distress from 
one who is still more guilty of “sins of omission.” In his 
own book (“Dawn in Darkest Africa,” p. 198), Mr. Harris 
quotes Mr. Consul Drummond Hay’s report to Sir Edward 
Grey, after the former’s visit to S. Thomé: “ My interpreter 
went among the Angola ‘servigaes’ and his inquiries as to 
whether they wished to be repatriated were mostly answered 
in the affirmative.” Mr. Harris boldly refrains from quoting 
the concluding phrase in the same paragraph, which says: 
“ They [servicaes ] evidently wish for the novelty of a journey.” 
Perbaps Mr. Harris would not care to repair this wilful “sin 
of omission,” as it must utterly destroy the rhapsody that 
follows and the alleged appeal that was made to him by some 
phantom slaves, “ White man, give us our freedom.” My 
appeal to Mr. Harris would be, “ White man, give us the 
truth.” Unfortunately the “truth” would rob the Anti- 
Slavery Society of its prestige and some of its officials would 
find their occupation gone.—I am, Sir, Xc., L. McHa te. 

Stockport Road, Timperley, Cheshire. 

[We publish this offensive and ill-conditicned letter solely 
because it is opposed to our view, and not because it deserves 
a serious answer. The line which Mr. Harris is accused of 
suppressing in no way destroys the value of his quotation. 
Mr. Hay’s jibe that all the slaves wanted was a free excursion 
may reflect upon that gentleman’s taste and judgment, but 
it does not alter facts or turn slaves into free men.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





AN INGLORIOUS ALLIANCE. 
[To rue Eprron or tux “Srrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—lIf the account of the horrible treatment of Royalist 
prisoners by the Portuguese Government be correct, is it not 
rather humiliating to reflect that it is the British fleet which 
stands in the way of foreign interference? Surely the time 
has come when we should repudiate an alliance which, what- 
ever it may have availed us in the old days, can now bring us 
nothing but shame and dishonour. Our fleet should have 
something worthier to do than to bolster up a decadent and 
slave-holding community; and it cannot be too strongly 
insisted that we must either terminate our treaty engage- 
ments with Portugal or be reckoned as virtual participators 
in her offences against civilization —I am, Sir, &c., 
ScaRLet PIMPERNEL 





IRELAND AND THE UNION. 
(To rue Eprrox or tHe “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Will you permit an Irish Liberal Unionist to thank you 
most cordially for the magnificent series of articles in defence 
of the Union which have of late appeared? To me it seems 
that these cannot fail to have the effect of lifting the entire 
issue on to a loftier plane and thereby remove it from among 
those problems which are -besmirched by the squalid party 
warfare of to-day. You have no idea how encouraging it is 
to those of us resident in Ireland and outside of Ulster to feel 
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that we have a champion who does not look upon it as a 
heinous crime to defend the articles of the Union, a measure 
carried by the genius of the statesman who thereby conferred 
untold benefits upon Ireland and the Empire. As you rightly 
say, everything must be subordinated to the paramount 
necessity of saving the Union. I would have you remember, 
however, that although, as you point out, Ulster is the key 
of the position, yet in the other three provinces there are 
many thousands who are as devoted to the Union as any 
men or women can be, and who are now fighting for it day 
in and day out with, as it were, their backs to the wall. Of 
the ultimate triumph of their cause, I agree with you that there 
can hardly be a doubt, but no effort should be spared to thwart 
the machinations of a party which will stop at nothing in its 
desire to retain office. In no part of Ireland is any enthusiasm 
being evoked on behalf of this measure. Those who live in this 
country can testify as to that, and from information gleaned 
from farmers, shopkeepers, and professional men I am amply 
persuaded of this. You rightly assert that the Union has 
triumphed, and we trust will still triumph over all other 
policies. What madness is it that now proposes to substitute 
for its beneficent terms a miserable bankrupt, and not even 
a genuine Nationalist, policy as framed in the Home Rule 
Bill? Would that your encouraging words, and also indeed 
those of many writers to your columns, could reach every 
humble household in this country: these would bring fresh 
courage to those who are dejected and fresh strength to those 
who are determined to oppose a measure which to their 
certain knowledge would bring disaster and ruin to their 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Mackay-WILson, 
Currygrane, Co. Longford. 





THE LONDONDERRY ELECTION. 
(To rue Evitor or tue “ Srectator.” } 

Srr,—It is not the first time that the Unionist candidate at 
Derry has been defeated, and on this occasion the Liberals 
(not the Nationalists, though they voted for him) had a 
popular local man, while the Unionist was a comparative 
stranger. But Ulster is still Unionist, as the figures easily 
show. The apparent predominance of Home Rulers is merely 
the result of a faulty distribution of seats. The sixteen 
constituencies in Ulster which return Unionists have a popu- 
lation of 908,000, and will be entitled under the Home Rule 
Bill to send thirty-five representatives to the Dublin Parlia- 
ment. The seventeen constituencies in Ulster which return 
Home Rulers have a population of 673,000, and will return 
twenty-four members to the Dublin Parliament. The present 
under-representation of the Irish Unionists is thus made plain 
by the Home Rule Bill itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 3 





A SUFFRAGE REFERENDUM. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’) 
Str,—Will you permit me a word of explanation with regard 
to the Referendum on woman suffrage, to which you devoted 
a leading article in your issue of the 8th inst.? In my article 
in the Daily Mail I did not attempt to argue the value of a 
Referendum as a permanent part of the Constitution of this 
country. For reasons with which I will not trouble your 
readers I am opposed to it as a piece of regular constitutional 
machinery. But there is much to be said for it when both the 
principal parties in the State officially decline to adopt a 
public question behind which there is a considerable body 
of opinion. Many of us hold that the introduction of even 
« small number of women voters implies the admission of 
woman to the full male suffrage, with all its consequences to 
Parliamentary representation and executive government. It 
would be sufficient for our purpose to appeal directly to the 
male voters on the Parliamentary registers upon this simple 
issue, whether they will admit women to the Parliamentary 
franchise or not. If in the affirmative, the way would 
be open for one or both political parties to accept the 
decision and to go forward with a Bill; if in the 
negative, Parliament would probably dismiss further con- 
sideration for its lifetime. Such a negative decision would 
considerably strengthen the hands of authority in dealing 
with disorder. Failing this procedure, I agree that there 
remains the alternative which you have suggested. Assuming 
that a Woman Suffrage Bill passes the Commons, some 
clause might be devised by which a Referendum should be 





— 


taken in a way to be determined by distinct legislation. 
Probably a Referendum would require to be constituted by 
a separate legislative Act. But there are some who would 
object to submitting a Bill to the country in case it should 
form a precedent for procedure in the future. Those who do 
so object would not find the same difficulty in submitting 
a general principle to the popular vote. ‘Those who, like 
yourself, desire the permanent adoption of the Referendum 
would have secured an object-lesson, and the experiment 
would not have committed those who object to its recurring 
use in different circumstances.—I am, Sir, &c., 

100 Lancaster Gate, W. JoserH Compron RICKETT. 

[As a first step upon which we can all agree, why should not 
Sir Joseph Compton Rickett “lift” the machinery portion of 
Lord Balfour's Referendum Bill and introduce it into the 
Commons with a preamblo to the effect that “if at any tims 
an Act of Parliament should be submitted toa Poll of the 
Electors, such Poll shall be held in the manner hereinafter 
following.” —Ep. Spectator. } 


[To rae Epiror or tas “&recrator.”] 
S1r,—In your article of last week you support Sir Joseph 
Compton Rickett in his suggestion that the question of 
women’s suffrage should be submitted to a Referendum, and 
make it clear that those to be consulted should be the present 
electors. Suffragists do not consider that the men, who 
already have the vote, have any right to decide whether 
women are or are not to have it in their turn. The fact 
that women themselves want it is the reason that they should 
have it. Let me make my meaning in saying that women 
want the vote perfectly clear. I do not mean that the 
majority of women do so—upon that point we have no 
information—but that all organized bodies of women do. 
The proposal that a Referendum should be taken is absolutely 
futile. It would not have the least effect upon the agitation. 
Women are determined to have the vote, and deny the right 
of anyone to withhold it from them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
14 Clifford's Inn, W.C. BertTHa BREWSTER, 





STATE CHARITY. 
(To tax Epitor or tar “Srecrator,”’] 
S1r,—The following passage, taken from a book recently 
published in Paris (“La Volonté d’Harmonie,” Bernard 
Grasset, 1913), gives a striking characterization of social 
reformers of the Webbian type :— 

“Tls confondent toutes les relations humaines, celles de sub- 
ordination, celles d’échange et celles de bienveillance, dans la méme 
et vague conception d’une harmonie providentielle, harmonie qu’ila 
esperent en vain substituer, au moyen des ressources prises au 
hasard dans le patrimoine de tous et distribuées sans égard a la 
valeur individuelle de chacun, a celle résultant du plein exercice 
de la liberté et de la responsabilité.” 
—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Beccles, 


ArtHuurR Huaues, 





THE RURAL COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
{To tux Eprror or tus “Srecratos.”] 

Srr,—Is not Mr. W. F. Rawnsley, in his letter to the Spectator 
of February Ist, rather unjust to the owners of cottage 
property generally, rural in particular? The case he cites, 
in which a man earning 18s. a week, living in Bridge Street, 
Godalming, pays 9s. a week rent, merely proves that the 
man is living in an urban district, in a house the rent of which 
is far above his means. For all we know (it may not be the 
case), he rents the house under exceptionally favourable terms. 
Would it not be equally just, on the case as cited, to say that 
the man’s employer grossly underpays him, and ought to 
provide a cottage rent free, as is so often done in rural 
districts? I may add that I do not own cottage property, but 
live in a cottage, the rent of which is much too high. My 
landlord nevertheless continues cruelly to exact the rent I 
agreed to give.—I am, Sir, &c., H. N. 





TAXING BUILDERS’ PROFITS. 
{To tae Eprror or tue “ Srectaror."*] 
Srr,—In your issue of February Ist I notice a letter referring 
to the way in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
behaved with regard to the land taxes, but from the cutting 





which I enclose it appears that he has gone a little too far, 
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and that builders are finding ways to prevent their profits 
being overcharged.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 
“GOVERNMENT LAND VALUATION. 
(To the Editor of the Yorkshire Post.) 
Sir,—Apart from the enormous cost of the valuation, it now 
appears that it will cause a loss to the revenue in ways not 
anticipated, one of which is in stamp duties. Small owners and 
speculators are now selling at the price fixed by the valuation 
plus a sum which may be called a bonus, to repay them for time 
and trouble in dealing with the property. This amount is 
arranged between buyer and seller, and, of course, does not appear 
upon the deeds, and consequently escapes stamp — ete., 
/ALUER.” 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND OUTDOOR PAUPERISM. 
(To rue Epiror or rae “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Lloyd George has now explained in the House of 
Commons that the passage quoted in my letter last week 
from the Prime Minister’s speech at Leven has been mis- 
understood. It is merely “out-door pauperism amongst the 
aged in England and Wales” which has been reduced by 
ninety-four per cent., not outdoor pauperism generally, as 
Mr. Asquith certainly appeared to claim. The figures given 
by the Chancellor show that while “there are close upon a 
million old-age pensioners” (I quote Mr. Asquith again) 
outdoor paupers over seventy are fewer by nearly a bundred 
and sixty thousand. To put the position in another way, the 
effect of the Old-Age Pensions Act has been to shift the 
State burden for old people from the rates to the taxes, and 
to increase the number of persons subsidized by some five 
hundred per cent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


2 Cottesmore Gardens. H. W. Srmpxrnson. 





INCREMENT DUTY PAYABLE WHEN A PROPERTY 
HAS BEEN SOLD AT A LOSS. 
[To tux Epiror or tus “Srectator.”} 
S1r,—I am not at all astonished that you should in your note 
question the accuracy of my reading of the rules, or what 
are known as the White Paper Instructions to the Govern- 
ment Valuers, as it is clear that except to those surveyors 
who have studied the Finance Act the extraordinary meaning 
of this idea of taxation has not yet been comprehended, and 
indeed you may well state that it is impossible to believe so 
gross an injustice is intended; but nevertheless it is a fact, 
and there is no mistake on my part. Anyone who refers to 
the instructions will note the following words at the end of 
the rules: “By this method the following results should 
be achieved. . . . Increment value duty would be collectible 
in all cases where... the unit of valuation (or interest 
therein) has actually been sold for more than it is worth at 
the time.” To those of your readers who may not follow the 
jargon of the instructions it should be explained that the unit 
of valuation only means the property valued. When the profits 
of the builder are taxed, as you pointed out in your able article, 
you stated that the Government claimed to fix the price of sale, 
and that all obtained above this valuation was treated as taxable 
increment, and this is so, but the claim set up is not to limit 
or tax the profits (qua profit), but to tax any excess paid above 
their valuer’s figure, and this again proves that Iam right. If 
tbe builder erected a badly planned house or one unsuitable to 
the locality, or made any other error of judgment, and con- 
sequently had to keep it for some time, but afterwards had 
the luck to sell this house at a loss, though still at more than 
the Government valuer stated it to be worth, or in fact than 
it might be worth, then the builder would have to pay an 
increment duty and be taxed when he made a loss. There 
will be no difference between the private owner and the 
builder selling at aloss. To put it simply, the idea is thus— 
any sum obtained over and above what the Government valuer 
states the property is worth at the time of sale is increment to 
be taxed—thus if the sale be for £100 more, then that would 
be taxable increment, and the only deductions therefrom 
would be 10 per cent. on the value of the land at 1909, and 
if the land had decreased in value, the amount by which the 
land had decreased in value. This will be seen from reference 
to my previous letter. To make it clear I have avoided any 
complicated minor matters which have nothing to do with 
this Eastern system of extortion now law under the People’s 
Budget—which the people never understood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank Perks, 
13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 





[To tux Epitor or tap “Srrcrator."*] 

S1r,—Mr. Frank Perks’s letter in your issue of the 8th inst. has 
evidently been written without due consideration of the pro- 
visions of the Finance Act, otherwise he would have been 
aware of the terms of the second section, which formed the 
basis of the decision in the Lumsden case. According to that 
section the site value on the occasion of a sale is the con. 
sideration given, less the deductions which are made in the 
original valuation (as on April 30th, 1909) for the purpose of 
arriving at the site value from the total value, so that the 
valuer is bound to take the price paid as the basis of his 
valuation. How unfairly this method may work is shown by 
Lumsden’s case, but Iam afraid that Mr. Justice Horridge’s 
decision will prove to be correct if the matter goes to the 
Court of Appeal, and that the unfairness can only be got rid 
of by an amending Act, making it optional whether the 
price paid is to form the basis or not. This might be done 
by repealing Subsection (2) of Section 2 and substituting 
the following shorter clause :— 

“The site value of the land on the occasion on which increment 
value duty is to be collected shall be taken to be the total value of 
the land on that occasion, to be estimated in accordance with the 
general provisions of this part of this Act as to valuation, subject 
to the like deductions as are made under such provisions for the 
purpose of arriving at the site value from the total value.” 

This clause would no doubt let in the evil contemplated by 
Mr. Perks, but the possibility of appeal to the referee would 
be sufficient to prevent any injustice on that score. As the 
law now stands, the whole of the increase in value arising 
from a sale to an eager purchaser is thrown on to the site 
value, although the special adaptability of the buildings to 
the requirements of the purchaser may be the main cause of 
the enhanced price.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester. J. THORNLEY LINGARD. 





“A HOUSEMASTER’S LETTERS.” 
[To THe Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—I have read with much pleasure and, on the whole, with 
cordial agreement your review of “ A Housemaster’s Letters” 
in the Spectator of February 8th. Without wishing to 
criticize either the article or the book in question, I should 
like to be allowed to answer an important point raised by the 
writer of the review. He expresses astonishment that the 
author makes no reference to his work as a teacher, and 
generalizes on the absence of enthusiasm for this part of their 
duties which characterizes most public-school masters. There 
are some, perhaps, who would deny this accusation. Iam not 
among them. I believe your reviewer to be on absolutely safe 
ground here, and the causes are not far to seek. In the first 
place, men are appointed to “houses” only after several 
years’ service as assistant masters, in which time their 
enthusiasm for teaching—supposing it originaHy to have 
existed—has had ample time to wane. They have dis- 
covered that their senior colleagues, men who have had 
“houses” perhaps for many years, are far too much con- 
cerned with the health and characters of their charges to 
care very much about their mental or intellectual growth. 
Being honest men, they will admit, if the question be put 
fair and square to them, that the moral tone and athletic 
distinction of their “houses” are more important than the 
percentage of clever or active-minded boys they contain; 
that such boys are often priggish or restless, and in any 
case hard to manage; and a majority at least believe that so 
long as a boy is hardworking, wholesome, and good at games 
it is comparatively unimportant at his time of life whether his 
mind is being trained or not. And so a new housemaster 
gradually falls into line, and less and less do his functions as 
a teacher occupy his mind and energies. Then, again, the 
majority of Englishmen—I do not speak for other Britons— 
hold that their nation never had, and never will have, a 
love of learning. for its own sake, so “ Why,” they say, 
“try to foster an alien growth in an uncongenial soil?” 
And schoolmasters are not more or less enlightened than 
the majority of their countrymen. In fact, it may well be 
doubted whether public schools can ever become the centres 
of intellectual activity that your reviewer would have them 
be and still retain their special characteristics. That these 
characteristics have in the main been justified by their results 
cannot be gainsaid. That they will continue to be in the future 
is quite another matter. It may well be that before long a 
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scheme of education which has suited the nation in the past 
will have to give way to another more fitted to deal with the 
altered conditions of to-day. That it will be possible to trans- 
form the public schools and imbue them with a love of learning 
that would satisfy your reviewer and the many that think with 
him seems to me to be wholly questionable. May I conclude 
by illustrating one other, and to me novel, point of view? 
Talking not long ago with a man of wide experience, who-had 
travelled over most of the world, I alluded to this weak spot in 
our public schools’ education. He replied: “That's all very 
well, but I have seen your public-school man content to do the 
work of the Empire in outlandish places and among savages, 
and doing it better than anyone else could do it. If you 
educate him and widen his outlook in the way you seem to 
wish, how can you expect him to put up with such work in those 
God-forsaken countries?” Doubtless I should have retorted 
that “true education would not unfit any man for the most 
unattractive duties,” but somehow the words would not come! 
—I am, Sir, &e., ANOTHER HOUSEMASTER. 


[Perhaps the truth is to be found in a remark which Queen 
Victoria records to have been made more than once to her by 
Lord Melbourne when she was in a critical mood. “ There 
are not very many good anythings, Ma'am ” (we quote from 
memory). To be a good schoolmaster is as difficult a task as 
there is in the world, and yet we expect to find a great many 
examples of this particular good thing. We also are apt to 
assume that in other countries every boy has his mind trained 
and his intelligence awakened at school. But, as a matter 
of fact, has he? We wonder.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





A MILD REMONSTRANCE. 

(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In fairness to an Oxford College and to our public 
schools I ask you to insert this mild remonstrance. “L.8. H.,” 
in his letter to you on “Theological Tests at Oxford” last 
week, went out of his way to trample on menibers of my 
college, and this in order to produce what perhaps he imagines 
is a striking paradox. He says :— 

“Yet the fact remains that from Keble dons the most conserva- 
tive element in the Church draws its largest support, and that 
many youths who pass through its portals become the variety of 
curate which is not man, not woman, but something between 
the two—strong only in ecclesiastical prejudice and anaemic 
virtue.” 

Then he brings out the startling fact that the head of this 
conservative establishment for the production of thin milk is 
the very man of all others who comes forward and grants the 
Divinity degree to non-Churchmen! From 1878 and up till 
now I have known many youths who have passed through the 
portals of “ Keble dons,” as “L. S. H.” quaintly puts it, and 
these youths, as men, have earned a reputation which is the 
very reverse of that described by him. The type of man 
represented by the Bishop of London and by the late Bishop 
of Korea is the type also of the majority of those who have 
taken Orders since they left Keble. Had it been only 
“LL. S. H.” who trod on my tail I might have remained silent, 
though writhing with indignation, but in the same issue of 
the Spectator I find a review on “ A Housemaster’s Letters.” 
At the end of this the reviewer lets himself go, stamping on 
schoolmasters in general and on housemasters in particular. 
Iam myself what he calls a “ mere teacher” who, according 
to him, “is always the worst paid,” and “is also becoming the 
least honoured member of his profession,” and so perhaps 
he may expect the likes of me to subscribe to bis earlier 
assertions that “Headmasters count it their chief praise 
to be called ‘organizers’; housemasters exhibit a large 
sympathy with everything but the pursuit of knowledge.” 
These things being so, who can doubt but that “the 
intellectual life of our public schools is being pinched and 
starved; and while this is so they can never worthily fulfil the 
great trust committed to them by the nation.” I submit, Sir, 
that. reckless allegations, such as those above, are nothing 
short of criminal. From my experience of thirty years at 
this school, and with my knowledge of the character of many 
masters at other schools, I can assert boldly that these indict- 
ments against headmasters and housemasters are .without 
foundation, while the statement about payment of “ mere 
teachers” is false. As to the public schools, one thing they 


the sneaking backbiter who dares not let his name be known 
while he vents his poisonous slanders.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ReGinaLtD G. Durrant. 

The College, Marlborough. 

[There was nothing in our reviewer's remarks to justify this 
exuberance of language. To take punishment cheerfully, even 
when hitting back hard, is supposed to be, and generally is, 
the way of public schools .—Eb. Spectator.] 





[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”"] 


Srr,—I am much obliged to your correspondent “ L. 8S. H.” 
for his kind testimony to my qualifications for the degree of 
D.D., but I think it ought to be known that there is no 
foundation for his suggestion that I have been “denied” the 
honour of that degree on account of the liberality of my views. 
I have never applied for it, and consequently have never been 
denied it. I may add that I have never heard of a case in 
recent times of the degree being refused to any candidate, who 
had fulfilled the required conditions, on account of “ views ” of 
any kind, liberal or otherwise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H, RasuDAtt, 





CHRISTIAN REUNION AND THE PAPAL CLAIMS. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—It is understood to be the duty of all good Roman 
Catholies to defend the Pope, and one can only admire the 
courage with which your correspondents have done so on this 
occasion. The value of the quotation from ‘“ La Croix” has 
not been diminished by any arguments used in their letters. 
It is still true that the claim of Rome to be the centre of a 
reunited Church merges into an extravagant personul claim 
for the Pope, which tends to grow greater rather than less. 
It is still true that all who turn in that direction should be 
warned that the claims of the Pope are at variance with the 
universal standard of New Testament Christianity, and that 
until the papal claims are modified they must remain the 








teach is the practice of fair play, and one thing they scorn is 





permanent obstacle to every kind of organic reunion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., DvuGaLD MACFADYEN. 


85 Jackson’s Lane, Highgate, N. 





EASTER, 
(To tue Epiror or tue “ Specraror.”} 
Sir,—A correspondent writes in the Spectator of February Ist 
that Easter falls this year on the earliest possible date, 
March 23rd. This is not so. In 1761 and 1818 Easter Day 
was on March 22nd.—I am, Sir, &c., J. K. 8. 
Bath. 





KINGSTON VALE. 
[To tus Epiror or tus “Spectator.” ) 
Srr,—I do not write for the mere sake of thanking you for 
the kind things you have said about our effort tosave Kingston 
Vale for London, though our deep sense of obligation for the 
timely service rendered ought to find expression. My imme- 
diate purpose is to invite the attention of those interested in 
open-space movements generally to the practical value of your 
suggestion as to deferred payments. You say :— 

“Could not the Army Council . . . set an excellent example by 
proposing to contribute £250 a year for, say, ten years, this sum, 
being set aside to pay interest on a mortgage, or to provide for a 
sinking fund to pay off debt ?” 

Many a fine scheme has miscarried which the adoption of 
this method would have saved. It takes a long time (where 
the appeal bas to be made to a wide public) toeducate opinion 
and to reach the sources of potential support. In one aspect, 
investments in open spaces are the lightest form of charitable 
sacrifice, for they are made once for all. There is no recurring 
cluim. The good done lasts for ever. But just for this 
reason it is hard to raise the necessary fund in a limited time. 
Many who would gladly give cannot give all they want to 
give ina single payment, and so it happens too often that 
just when the value of the undertaking is beginning to be 
appreciated the options expire, the Coancil that has laboured 
zealously but in vain is dissolved, and the great chance is lost 
for all time. The principle which you commend is already 
observed in the case of contributions by local authorities. 
They raise the money by loan, and the payment is spread over 
a period of perhaps sixty years. Why should not voluntary 
private benevolence be enlisted on similar lines? A permanent 
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1 
‘Trust Body weuld, I suppose; be necessary to give eff-ct to 


the arrangements made by the local fund committees, and for 
this the National Trust would, I think, be an inspiring model. 
—l an, Sir, &c., Ricuarpson EVans. 


The Keir, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 


(To tae Eprror or tue “Sprctator.’’] 


Srr,—I feel sure that there must be many residents in London 
who will wish to follow your suggestion that a contribution, 
however small, to the fund for saving Kingston Vale from the 
builder might be spread over several years. I have written to 
Mr. Richardson Evans offering to contribute a guinea a year 
for five years; and I hope that others who know what it is 
to get into country air away from bricks and mortar may feel 


inclined to do the same.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Eric Parker. 


Feathercombe, Hambledon, Godalming. 

{We trust that many of our readers will follow Mr. Parker's 
admirable example. If they will let us know, we shall be 
delighted to encourage others by publishing their adhesion 
to Mr. Parker's plan. Mr. Richardson Evans's address is: 
The Keir, Wimbledon Common, 8.W.—Eb. Spectator. } 





WHY NOT AN EDINBURGH ZOO? 


[To tue Eprrer or tus “ Srecraror.’’} 


Sir,—You are so consistently generous in devoting space to 
appeals for help to save for the country “beauty spots” which 
may otherwise be destroyed by the builder that the Zoological 
Society of Scotland looks with confidence to you to publish 
this presentappeal. The Society was started some three years 
ago under the presidency of Lord Salvesen, and among its 
vice-presidents are the three Professors of Zoology of the 
Scottish Universities. The Society has secured one of the 
‘“ beauty spots” near Edinburgh—a site of seventy-four acres 
-on the south-western slope of Corstorphine Hill, which has 
been declared by authorities to be the finest site for a 
Zoological Garden in Europe. It appears that Scotland is 
almost the only country in Europe without a Zoological 
Garden, and an appeal is now being made to all patriotic 
Scotsmen at home and abroad to subscribe to a fund to 
equip the above site, which has been purchased for us by the 
city of Edinburgh, and to start a collection of animals. 
Some £8,000 has already been most generously subscribed ; 
but obviously much more is required. The scheme is a 
national one, not merely confined to Edinburgh. A Zoo- 
logical Garden is one of the most humanizing, elevating, 
and educative influences a nation can possess, and a source 
of great enjoyment to a large majority of the com- 
munity. It is not possible to send a separate appeal to 
everybody; bat we hope with your help to reach many 
patriotic Scots, and allow them the chance to help the 
acheme. Subseriptions imtimated at once will be doubly 
valuable. Subscriptions from those abroad any time before 
May Ist will be most thankfully received, and donations 
.of- interesting animals from any Scots abroad will be most 
welcome after May 28th next. Subscriptions should be sent 
to me as Honorary Treasurer at 21 Rutland Street, Edin- 
burgh, and I shall be glad, if necessary, to supply further 
details.—I am, Sir, &c., Tomas B. Wuirson. 


21 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


[To tHe Eprror or rar “ Srrctaror.’’] 


Siz,—My attention having been drawn to a review which 
appeared recently in your journal of a book on the Rothschild 
family, I was astonished to read that the reviewer thinks that 
there were instances, in the careful system of intermarriage 
practised in that family, of uncles marrying nieces. Surely a 
statement of this kind should either be substantiated or sup- 
pressed P—I am, Sir, &., AVUNCULUS. 
{Our correspondent appears to misunderstand our inter- 
jection of the words “we think.” The author of “The 
Romance of the Rothschilds” gives the names of uncles in 
the Rothschild family who married their nieces, and being 
uncertain whether he had mentioned two or more cases, we 
wrote of “uneles (in two cases, we think) marrying nieces.” 
The word “ think ” qualified the number of cases, not the fact 





of such marriages having taken place, for it did not occur to 
us to doubt the author's accuracy as to the fact. Does our 
correspondent mean that such marriages are prohibited among 
Jews, and that the author is wrong? In Germany marriages 
between uncles and nieces are certainly fairly common.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





“SUGGESTION” IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 
[To true Epiror or tHe “Srectrator.’’] 


Srr,—I took our two small dogs for a walk in the fields last 
Sunday, and during our tramp the little fox-terrier got a thorn 
into his foot, cried, and limped’ up to me for help. I took 
him on to my knee and attended to the paw. While doing 
this I observed that the little dachshund had seated herself 
close to us and was watching us intently, and presently she 
also limped up to me with piteous whimpers and showed me 
apaw. Intensely amused I picked her up and went through 
the pretence of examining the foot. At every touch of my 
hand she winced and shivered and looked at me appealingly. 
It was comic in the extreme. I pitied her sympathetically, 
called her “ poor little Judy,” and at last put her down with 
a cheerful “ There now, you're all right,” when she scampered 
off in high glee.—I am, Sir, &c., D. G. 





UNFORTUNATE METAPHOR. 


(To tae Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” | 


Smr,—At the National Liberal Club Mr. Lloyd George 
compared the House of Lords to a dog on the ehain, and 
he expressed the hope that the chain would be shortened. 
Mr. Lloyd George is fond of this simile. A dog guards 
his master’s property, and it is natural that one who goes 
about robbing hen roosts should be afraid of him.—I am, 
Sir, &c., VAN DER Hunn. 


AN 





A WIDOW’S MITE IN VERSE. 
[To Tue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—On my rounds last week I called on an old widow of 
eighty-four years, who is expert in the almost lost a ‘t of pillow 
lace. She showed me the following lines, which she composed 
in 1904 during wakeful hours of the night. Their simple 
directness and pathos will, I think, touch a sympathetic chord 
in the hearts of some who love God’s poor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

—_— Country Recror. 


“Tam a poor and lonely widow 
And living by myself ; 
I am got nothing in my cupboard 
Nor anything on my shelf. 


But oft-times I look around me, 
And many worse off I see. 

I thank my heavenly Father 
For the children He gave to me; 


For they are so very good and kind, 
They will not let me pine. 

I am got six dear children living, 
And once I did have nine. 


I often trot round to see them all 
When I am out on my way ; 

1 always have a welcome 
And as long as I like to stay. 


So now I am very tired, 
My working will soon be done; 
God bless all my grandchildren, 
For I am got thirty-one. 


So new good-bye, my children dear, 

I know you pleased to have a mother alive, 
For I am getting feebler every day, 

For I am now turned seventy-five.” 





THE OLD WAYS. 


(To tue Eprror or tHe “‘ Spectator.”’] 


Sir,—Surely you omitted the last stanza of Mr. A. O, 
Benson’s pretty verses in your last issue. The last stanza, 
without which the rest is unintelligible, ought to run as 
enclosed.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. Luxmoors. 
Eton, Windsor. 
« mathian-born we raise our horn 
And spurn the country whence we fly: 
‘Down, down with Greek’ we scold and shriek, 
For in éuadia we'll die.” 
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“JUMPING JOAN.” 
[To tHe Epiron or tus “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. J. Robertson, might have 
reminded you that the air which, in “ Malbrough s’en va-t-en 
guerre,” is satirical, is jovial in “ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
and the most sentimental of ballad tunes in Cherubino’s 
Romance in the second act of the “ Mariage de Figaro.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





PERSONAL SERVICE AMONG LONDON POOR. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 


Sir,—The aims and objects of the Personal Service Association 
are now so well known that it is unnecessary to describe them at 
length in your columns, but we should be grateful for space in 
which to make a further appeal to those of your readers who have 
leisure for social work but who have not yet joined the ranks of 
our helpers. We would emphasize the facts that we are not 
asking for money, but for service; that helpers are placed under 
the supervision of district heads, who advise them in cases of 
difficulty; and that the families visited by the helpers are recom- 
mended by various well-known charitable agencies in London, so 
that we supplement and do not overlap the work of other 
societies, 

Every care is taken to give to helpers the kind of work for 
which they seem best fitted. Young girls who are not sufficiently 
experienced to cope with a difficult family can begin by visiting a 
cripple child or by helping to amuse the children at a Play 
Centre; young men and women are wanted to befriend and 
encourage boys and girls who have left school and have been 
placed in a trade ; while in connexion with the Care Committees, 
whose duty it is to look after the health and well-being of the 
school children, there is almost unlimited scope for the energies 
of men and women of all ages. But it is impossible in a short 
letter to enumerate the different tasks for which more help is 
wanted in nearly every district in London. Will not all who feel 
interested in the subject ask for particulars, so that they may 
judge whether there is not some small piece of work which they 
could undertake ? 

We are much indebted to all those who have responded to our 
appeals for workers during the past four years, and who have 
given so generously of what is often very limited spare time 
towards solving some of the difficulties which make life so 
strenuous for the poorer members of the community. But there 
isa large amount of valuable work still waiting to be done, and 
we are anxious to increase our membership so as to be able to 
meet the demands made upon us for helpers by the societies with 
whom we co-operate. The Secretary of the Association will be 
happy to send further information to everyone who will write to 
the office, 36 Tavistock Place, W.C., and to arrange to see anyone 
who would like to have a talk about the work.—We are, Sir, &c., 

(Signed) Sarisspury, President. 
0b Marcor Asquitu, Deputy President. 





[*,* Erratum.—By one of those unaccountable perversities 
of vision the writer, the editor, the proof-reader, and three other 
members of our staff all saw yet failed to notice that 
“Gulliver's Travels”? was by a slip of the mind attributed 
to Defoe in the review of “ A Housemaster’s Letters.’’] 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered Qf suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





SORROW. 


My sorrow, O my sorrow, when first you came to rest 
Crouched huddling on my hearthstone, I held you to my breast 
And cuddled and caressed you, and rocked you o’er and o’er, 
My sorrow, like a baby that creeps upon the floor! 


I showed you to my neighbours, I made you rhymes to sing, 

For I was proud to bave you, the delicate small thing ; 

And so I nursed you always, till you are come to-day, 

My sorrow, like a tiger tense-crouching for his prey. 

For silently and swiftly, my sorrow, you have grown 

Till you are waxed so dreadful I dare not be alone, 

Alone I dare not face you, lest I be slain outright— 

I pray you, monster sorrow, to sheathe your claws to-night! 
DoroTtHEA MACKELLAR. 











BOOKS. 


—_—_——— 


GREATER ROME AND GREATER BRITAIN.* 


For an imperial race the gevernment of the Roman Empire 
is a fascinating subject of investigation. It must be admitted 
that the average student, after recognizing all the greatness 
and the large measure of wisdom in the Roman Empire, is 
left with the discouraging reflection that Rome fell. The 
very title of Gibbon’s masterpiece, by reminding one per- 
petually of the fall, suggests the inevitability of that end 
for all empires. Sir Charles Lucas’s book, however, cheer- 
fully suggests the reassuring dissimilarities between the 
Roman and British Empires. The wonder, as he says in 
effect, is not that the Reman Empire fell, but that it held 
together so long. In spite of its liberalities, it was 
essentially a military despotism. There was nothing in: it 
that can be compared with the growth into nationhood of the 
free self-governing peoples of the British Empire. In this 
respect the British Empire is indeed unique. Readers of the 
late Mr, W. 'T. Arnold’s masterly study, Roman Provincial 
Administration, and of Professor Bury’s History of the Later 
Roman Empire, already have the material for a comprehensive 
comparison between the Roman and British Empires. And 
if they have not used the material in that way, Lord Cromer, 
in his Ancient and Modern Imperialism, has drawn the eom- 
parison for them with a lucidity becoming the greatest living 
administrator of modern Imperialism. Still, the subject is 
almost inexhaustible, and there is always room for the 
thoughts of a serions student who reviews the facts from his 
individual angle. No one will dispute the title of Sir Charles 
Lucas to be heard. His Historical Geography of the British 
Empire is a passport to the attention of all. In the present 
book there is a good deal of repetition, but it appears to be 
deliberately employed for emphasis. 

As Sir Charles Lucas points out, it is a strange fact that the 
word “ dominion,” borrowed from the Roman Empire, should 
have been chosen by the free peoples of the British Empire to 
describe their commonwealths ; for of all the words used by 
the Romans to describe the different polities within their 
Empire “dominium” most fully expressed subjection. The 
Roman words “colony,” “ province,” and “dominion” are 
worth analysis. “Colonia” meant rather the body of men 
and women who settled in a place than the place itself. 
In English the word is still used in its stricter sense 
when we say, for instance, that there is a colony of 
artists or a colony of authors in a particular district. 
Again, “colonia,” so far as the place itself was indicated, 
meant a town rather than a whole country, and not so 
much a town newly founded as an existing community into 
which Roman citizens were drafted. When Romans used the 
word “colonia” it conjured up no picture of their country- 
men dispersed over a wide area and bringing under cultivation 
bush or prairie. More often than not the Roman “ colonia” 
contained the element of a military occupation. “ Provincia” 
meant a country outside Italy gained by conquest. As the 
component parts of the Roman Empire were all gained by 
conquest the Empire was made up of * provinciae,” which were 
dependencies and were governed—so far as comparison is 
possible—as Great Britain governs India to-day. As for 
“dominium,” it never had a geographical meaning. It 
implied a personal depotism pure and simple. Thus Diocletian 
took the title of “dominus” which earlier emperors had 
rejected. 

We need not follow the British application of the words 
“colony” and “ province.” But “dominion” has now reached 
so high a dignity that the British use of the word is worth 
tracing. It was first applied to Canada when confederation was 
established. Sir John Macdonald proposed that the new con- 
federation should be called the kingdom of Canada, but that term 
was rejected as not being in harmony with American surround- 
ings. “Dominion” was then chosen:as being the word nearest 
akin to “ kingdom,” and it was of course suggested by Virginia, 
which was known as the “Old Dominion.” |Qne fancies that 
a Canadian prairie farmer, if he were asked the meaning of 
the word to-day, might associate it with “domain” in the loose 
sense of that term. Now “ dominions” is gradually replacing 








* Greater Rome and Greater Britain. By. Sir C. P, Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, [3s, 6d. net,] 
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“colonies ” as a comprehensive description of the British self- 
governing countries. By strict adoption it belongs only 
to Canada and New Zealand. Australia is, of course, a 
“Commonwealth” and South. Africa a “Union.” Oddly 
enough, the oldest British colony, Newfoundland, retains the 
title of colony and is never officially spoken of as a dominion. 

Among the Imperial influences which Sir Charles Lucas 
examines are space, youth—that is, the reaction of a young 
civilization upon an old and lethargic one—distance, water 
and medical science, individual character, company rule, and 
the colour problem. An instance of the influence of space is 
the character of the Dutch in South Africa. In the 
Netherlands the Dutch lived in a confined area, and enter- 
prise expressed itself in glorious discovery across the seas. 
In South Africa space imposed its moulding power; sea 
rovers became hunters and pastoralists, and trekking wagons 
took the place of ships. In the Roman Empire, with the 
strictly limited settlements, there was no such influence 
apparent. Such a man asa pioneer Scotsman penetrating 
into an unknown district and establishing a homestead round 
which a township would eventually grow, entirely through 
private enterprise, was unknown to the Roman Empire. So 
far as possible the Romans overcame the difficulties created 
by distance by their noble system of roads. They drove their 
splendid, straight roads, radiating from the important point, 
in a bee line. Their communications were as good as they 
possibly could be in the circumstances. But there can, of 
course, be no comparison between their communications and 
those of modern science. Except by their fine roads the 
Romans did not do much to conquer space, because they did 
not need to do much. Inland water traffic was not important 
though their magnificent aqueducts for drinking water sug- 
gest that they could have become masters of canalization. 

As for the colour problem, the Romans were unconscious of 
it. There is no doubt that this problem has been rendered 
infinitely more acute by the modern elimination of distance. 
An invasion of coloured labourers who lower the standard of 
civilization can take place on a large scale within a few 
months, Communities which are determined to remain 
“‘white men’s countries” are everywhere on their guard. In 
the United States, where electoral power is given in name 
to the coloured people, and is taken away in practice, the 
laws against the immigration of <Asiatics are also severe. 
In Australia and South Africa the anti-Asiatic laws are severe 
again, and involve the unfortunate if inevitable penalizing 
of the Indian subjects of the Crown. The Portuguese, and to 
some extent the Spanish of South America, alone among 
modern peoples seem to be barely conscious of the colour 
problem, and in their case the incorporation of a certain 
strain of colour in the race may account for their attitude. 

The British Empire, as Sir Charles Lucas says in conclusion, 
is really two Empires in one. The government of the British 
dependencies alone corresponds to anything in the Roman 
Empire. The only argument in this attractive study from 
which we strongly dissent is his recommendation of fiscal 
ties to hold the British Empire together. We should have 
thought that the whole history of the Empire—surely 
on his own showing a natural as opposed to an artificial 
progress—points in exactly the opposite direction. 





THE SHIP OF THE LINE IN BATTLE* 
Ir is a matter for congratulation that Sir Reginald Custance 
should have decided to put the materials collected for use in 
his lectures, at the Royal Naval War College, during the past 
three years into a permanent form, which has made them 
available for students of the complex problems of warship 
design. ‘As a summary of war facts, from Trafalgar to 
Tsushima, the volume is of great value: it also includes 
interesting accounts and illustrative diagrams of naval engage- 
ments at Sinope, Sebastopol, and Kinburn during the Crimean 
War; of fights which took place during the American Civil 
War; the campaign which ended in the battle of Lissa; the 
war between Chile and Peru; the battle of the Yalu between 
the Chinese and Japanese fleets; and the naval incidents of 
the Russo-Japanese war. Terse comments and pointed 
questions are interspersed by the author throughout his 
narrative and his analysis of war facts; these add much to the 











interest of the book, belp to point the lessons taught by past 
naval actions, and indicate their bearing upon the principles 
of future naval construction. Enormous labour must have 
been bestowed upon the collection of such a mass of detailed 
information from widely scattered records, and upon the colla- 
tion, comparison, and condensation of a large number of 
official and non-official accounts and reports. Admiral Custance 
has taken nothing on trust; he has done his best to reconcile 
conflicting reports, and to ascertain what really happened in 
the several actions described, as well as to discover the main 
causes’ of victory or defeat. His individual opinions are never 
obtruded, nor is the statement of those opinions the author’s 
main object. Readers will have no difficulty in determining 
what these opinions are, yet the intention expressed in the 
brief introduction to this interesting book has been fulfilled. 
“War facts have been examined and set forth” in a brief and 
clear fashion, and every reader has been left at liberty to 
settle for himself the “ military principles” which have been 
disclosed, and which ought to govern future designs for 
warships. 

In other publications Admiral Custance bas made a confes- 
sion of his faith in the historical method of treating naval 
policy ; and in his latest work has emphasized, and—as most 
readers are likely to think—has conclusively demonstrated the 
doctrine that, although vast changes have been made in naval 
war matériel during the last sixty years, these have involved 
no considerable changes in fundamental military principles. 
It is still true that the personality and genius of the Admiral 
in chief command of a fleet are of primary importance; that 
much depends upon the intelligence and prompt action of 
commanders serving under him; and that the efficient train- 
ing, professional skill, and undaunted courage of the personnel 
continue to exercise greater influence on the fate of an action 
than results from the most recent developments in warship 
design and construction. The quality of the “men bebind 
the guns” was no less important at Tsushima than it was at 
Trafalgar; the tactical scheme of the Japanese commander- 
in-chief led on to victory; the power of initiating independent 
action by chiefs of squadrons had a great influence on the 
destruction and dispersal of the Russian fleet; the final result 
was not chiefly due to the comparative number of ships, or to 
the offensive and defensive qualities of the two fleets as 
tabulated in comparisons such as are commonly made in the 
press or in Parliament and treated as trustworthy guides in 
forming shipbuilding programmes. 

One salient feature of this analysis of the naval warfare of 
the last sixty years is found in an insistence upon the principle 
that superiority in offensive power constitutes one of the best 
means of defence, and that a passive defence such as is con- 
tributed by strong armour-plating is usually overrated in 
discussions of the characteristics of modern warships. Not 
a few readers will be disposed to think that Admiral 
Custance has pressed that principle further than is justifi- 
able, even when full allowance has been made for incidents 
adduced in its favour from records of engagements in which 
armoured ships have taken part. On the other hand, it is 
well that certain facts to which Admiral Custance draws 
attention should be recognized more generally than they have 
been. In this list are included the limited areas over which 
the side-armour of modern battleships frequently extends; the 
permanent exposure of the greater part of the lengths of 
heavy guns outside the armoured turrets and shields; the 
common practice of estimating comparative defence by 
naming only the maximum thickness of armour, and saying 
nothing of the comparatively small areas covered by plates of 
that thickness. 

Another deduction from naval history made by the author 
is that in the gun-armaments of “ships of the line” it is not 
“sound to accept an advantage at one range at the expense of 
a disadvantage at another.” He shows that long experience 
in war has led to the inclusion in the armaments of “two 
natures of gun”; and that repeated departures from this 
principle, leading to the use of “single calibre big guns” as 
the sole armament, have been followed by a reversion to the 
practice based on war experience. This statement has a special 
interest at the present time when a return has been made 
to the use of secondary armaments of 6-in. quick-firing guns 
in our battleships, after a few years of the so-called “ Dread- 
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nought” system of gun-armament, in which only 12-in. guns 
were to be used in action, and to be supplemented for defence 
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evainst attacks by torpedo craft by 3-in. or 4-in. guns. It is 
ebvious that fluctuations of authoritative opinion on such a 
matter as this can only arise from a lack of firm grasp of 
principles, and that apart from such firmness of grasp there 
ean be no consistency or continuity in ship design. At 
present the cycle of increase in calibre of guns is being com- 
pleted, and reports are rife of the introduction of 14-in. and 
]5-in. guns, the largest weighing over 100 tons. History is 
thus repeating itself, as guns of 110 tons weight were in use 
for newly designed ships about thirty years ago and were 
subsequently abandoned in favour of 12-in. guns. Then, as 
now, much was said about the destructive effect of a single 
explosion of a shell fired from enormous weapons; and 
their great power cf perforation at long ranges with armour- 
piercing projectiles was also emphasized. During the interval, 
of course, great improvements have been made in the design 
and manufacture of naval guns and explosives; but the same 
principles still hold good, and it seems probable that in the 
course of a few years there will be a revulsion from the present 
policy of “ bigness.” However that may be, it is meanwhile of 
interest to read what Admiral Custance has written in regard 
to the lack of any war experience which would justify the 
theory of an enormous destructive effect being produced by a 
single projectile fired from the heaviest gun. It furnishes 
acurious comment on the stock arguments with which the 
public is favoured at the present time. 

The foregoing are but specimens of the living interest and 
importance of subjects treated from a historical standpoint in 
the volume under review. Probably the section which will 
secure the greatest and closest study is that with which 
the author deals last—the campaign of Tsushima. His 
description and discussion of the greatest and most decisive 
naval combat of modern times are admirable, and lead to 
certain general conclusions which cannot fail to influence 
future naval policy. It is not possible in this brief notice even 
to meation the principal points; but attention may be directed 
to the summary by Admiral Custance of “the broad results 
produced by the Whitehead torpedo during the war.” These 
are described and tabulated; and the general conclusions 
reached are stated in the following interesting passage :— 

“ How then do the gun and Whitehead torpedo stand to-day as 

part of the armament of a ship of the line? The object in war is 
to disarm the enemy. The gun tries to do this directly by striking 
at his weapons and personnel, whereas the Whitehead aims only 
indirectly by attacking his ships themselves. Again, both weapons 
are very inaccurate at sea and especially in battle. This inaccuracy 
is counterbalanced in the gun, but not in the Whitehead, by the 
great rapidity of fire; not only from individual guns, but also 
from the larger number that can be carried. Is it not probable 
that the more direct attack on the true object and the greater 
rapidity of its fire will cause the gun to decide the action before 
the Whitehead can intervene? Altogether do we question the 
idea that the danger of being hit by the Whitehead any more 
than by the gun should damp the desire to close to decisive 
ranges, whether with guns or Whiteheads. Since the Russo- 
Japanese war the range and speed of the Whiteheal have been 
increased and the methods of using it have been improved, but it 
still remains a very imperfect, complicated, and unreliable weapon. 
In estimating its true value should we not seek to avoid past 
exaggerations and to discount carefully the results given by 
present peace practices ?” 
These are wise words: omelettes can only be made by 
breaking eggs: the naval commander who dwells on the risks 
to be faced, and makes his personal safety the governing con- 
sideration, never wins victories, Nelson would not have feared 
to go well within “torpedo range,” if weapons of that nature 
had been in use in bis day. His successors in the Royal 
Navy will not be content with “long bowls” only, but will 
certainly seek to reach what Admiral Custance terms the 
‘decisive range,” and so to win victories. 





ANIMAL LIFE AND EVOLUTION.* 


THESE two books deal with animal life from different aspects. 
One treats of the growth and evolution of the individual, the 
other of the evolution and growth of forms or species. It 
must not be thought that Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s Child- 
hood of Animals is a mere reprint of a shorthand note of 
his lectures to children at the Royal Institution. But 
perhaps the fact that the book is based on spoken lectures 








* (1)_The Childhood of Animals, By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Se., F.R.S. With coloured plates by E. Yarrow Jones, M.A., and drawings 
by R. S. Brook-Greaves, London: W. Heinemann. ey net, ]——(2) The 
Growth of Groups in the Animal Kingdom. By R. E. Lloyd, M.B., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
With two coloured plates, London: Longmansand Co, [5s. net.) 








may explain and excuse a certain amount of diffuseness 
and repetition. Embryology, as everyone knows, has added 
much to our knowledge of animal descent and relation- 
ship. Childhood is an unbroken continuation of the embryo 
stage, and it might well be expected that a careful study of 
animals between birth and maturity would prove instructive. 
Nor on the whole are the results disappointing. Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell’s book is written with a notable absence of techni- 
calities, and can be read and understood by anyone who likes 
animals. His attitude is scientific and not sentimental; he 
brings to bear on his subject the great reading and retentive 
memory of a trained zoologist; and, above all, he has a wide 
and rare menagerie experience. His pages are enlivened with 
personal anecdotes. Mr. Yarrow Jones has contributed 
some effective and original coloured plates, whilst Mr. 
Brook-Greaves has added a number of clever pencil drawings 
which are a welcome change from photographs. All the 
elements of a pleasant and interesting book are therefore 
present, and such it will be found by every naturalist. 

Some animals have no youth. “It is the more intelligent 
animals that have the longest period of youth.” This theme 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell enlarges on, and he surveys the duration 
of youth, the brood-care, the provision of food, in a great 
number of mammals, birds, reptiles, and a few of the lower 
invertebrates. With the prolongation of youth comes, invari- 
ably, the limitation of families. A turbot produces fifteen 
million eggs in a season; an elephant lives a century and does 
not give birth to more than six young. Death falls most 
heavily on young animals—their destiny is to be eaten by 
others. They are more succulent and easier to catch. So as 
families become smaller, parents have to devote themselves to 
their young lest the race become extinct. We have said that 
some animals have no youth: these are the one-celled protozoa 
which increase by division and make it hard to decide which 
is daughter and which mother. Among higher animals, 
which are composed of many cells, one may distinguish two 
groups. First, those in which the young always resemble 
the parents more or less closely. The young of nearly allied 
animals are more alike than the adults. The simian characters 
of new-born children are always an amusing anda fertile theme. 
In the second group we have some vertebrates and many in- 
vertebrates which pass through a larval stage in which they are 
totally unlike their parents. The tadpole, which becomes a 
frog, starts life as a fish. The fly arises from a maggot or gentle. 

“The changes through which many of these creatures pass on 
their way to adult life are as strange as if a new-born human baby 
were to have the form of a fish, swimming in a tank, feeding 
greedily on worms and water-fleas, and then after a few weeks or 
months were to grow very fat and sleepy, to split along the back, 
and discarding its fish-skin, to creep out on land in the form of a 
hedgehog ; and if the hedgehog were to live for months or years 
the life of a humble quadruped, growing bigger and fatter until it, 
too, reached a limit of growth, broke out of its hedgehog skin and 
appeared as an adult human being fitted in body and mind to bea 
bishop or a burglar.” 

There are also other animals in which the promise of youth 
is not fulfilled by the maturity of age. An active tadpole, 
which seems on the road to develop a backbone, fixes on a rock 
and ends as a stationary and contemptible sea-squirt. The 
sedentary barnacle is a degenerate crabor crustacean. These 
aspects of youth, which are so strangely contrasted, do not 
agree with any systematic classification of animals. The 
rabbit is born naked and helpless; the hare is active and 
maturely clothed. The youth of animals, from man and the 
great apes down to water-fleas and earwigs, the taming of 
young animals, and, lastly, the purpose of youth, afford an 
endless and attractive subject for Dr. Chalmers Mitchell. 
There are many anecdotes scattered through these pages of a 
tame caracal, now dead, and a tame hyrax in the possession of 
the author—the hyrax, which is the Biblical coney, is, as we all 
know, “exceeding wise”; but the grounds which induce the 
author to form this conclusion are different from those which 
affected the opinion of the Scriptural writer. Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell has a great horror, which many share, of performing 
animals bullied into making themselves ridiculous on a music- 
hall stage. 

Lastly, it is time to inquire into the purpose of youth, which 
possibly may direct us on the true path in the education of 
During youth primitive instincts are modified by 
But there is no complete separation between 
Animals which are ruled 


the young. 
experience. 
instinct and experimental action. 
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by instinct come into their full powers at once and have little 
to gain by experience. 

“In the vertebrates, however, and especially and increasingly 

so in vertebrates with high development, the rigid instincts are 
being broken down and replaced by actions controlled by experi- 
ence and by memory, and so fitting more varied circumstances and 
more varied environment. The period of youth is prolonged to 
afford time for this. The animals are protected and cared for by 
their parents, and allowed a space in which the burden of life 
does not press heavily upon them, and in this time they have to 
educate their instincts, destroy their rigidity, allow them to be 
controlled by the stored-up results of experiment. The purpose 
of youth is to give time for this, and therefore those animals which 
are most intelligent, which have the most complex brains, have 
the longest period of youth.” 
The secret of taming young wild animals is to get them to 
transfer to a human being the confidence and love they give 
to their mothers. All who have brought up young birds will 
appreciate the meaning of this. So young ungulates naturally 
follow and young carnivores are aceustomed to be carried and 
rolled on the floor. But rodents, of kinds that are not carried, 
and monkeys, which cling to their mother, will always be apt 
to bite when they are seized and lifted. So, too, it is hopeless 
ever to expect arboreal animals to become what German 
trainers call Stubenrein. 

It is unlikely that anyone who reads Dr. R. E. Lloyd's title, 
The Growth of Groups in the Animal Kingdom, will guess 
the scope and purport of his book. It is the work of a 
thoughtful writer, and will stimulate thonght among those 
who read it. Dr. Lloyd is a naturalist in the Indian medical 
service, and he tells us that his aim is to “lessen the belief in 
natural selection as a creative agency.” He is too wise to 
be led into any definition of a species which is a conventional 
and not a real group. He shows that the only real unit 
is the individual, and that either obvious or microscopic 
differences between individuals can always be pointed 
out. The systematist declares that they are not constant 
variations. Dr. Lloyd’s mind has evidently been greatly 
influenced by the facts established by Mendel and De Vries. 
He is, to put it shortly, a “ Mutationist.”. “The specific 
character of a mutant or true species is a single indivisible 
attribute, affecting the whole constitution of an organism, 
having no parts such as might appear separately in different 
individuals.” De Vries regards the specific quality to be the 
expression of a single unit character. Varietal characters, on 
the other hand, affect only a single part of the organism. 
Whether there is or is not this fundamental distinction 
between what Darwin called continuous and discontinuous 
variation, is, of course, one of the great problems of biology. 
During the plague investigations in India enormous numbers 
of rats passed through Dr. Lloyd’s hands, and he studied this 
material. He uses the facts he observed, and also Tower's well- 
known and extensive observations on the races of potato-beetle 
in America, as an argument in favour of the appearance of new 
species as sudden mutants. He even suggests that a demented 
person is a mutant, but one with no chance of surviving. But 
if we have followed Dr. Lloyd’s argument, and it isa careful and 
an interesting one, it may well be that he is right in believing 
that species originate as sports in nature. It does not, how- 
ever, seem to us to follow that the work of natural selection 
is thereby to be depreciated. Big variations may have a greater 
survival value than small. It may work on discontinuous as 
well as on continuous variations. Darwin inclined to the latter 
view, but he had not before him, unfortunately, the work of 
Mendel, De Vries, and their numerous modern followers. Be 
this as it may, Dr. Lloyd’s is a stimulating and, in some 
respects, novel statement of the evolution problem. Ap- 
parently he regards natural selection and _ theological 
anthropomorphism as attempts to explain the unknowable. 
But what is meant by explain? Nothing is ever really ex- 
plained completely. 





RECENT VERSE* 


“Q” atves the world little of his verse, though there are 
certain catches of his which cling to memories only too 
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unretentive of modern strains. We would welcome more, for 
few singers have his fastidious scholarship, his sense of the 
“ piety of speech,” and his power of creating atmospheres ang 
recalling forgotten moods. The Vigil of Venus is a successful 
attempt, so far as it lies in a modern’s power, to translate that 
strange poem of the Roman decadence, the Pervigilium Veneris, 
He has been happy in his handling of the refrain. 

“Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 

love anew !” 

is no bad version of 

“Cras amet qui nunquam amavit; quique amavit cras amet.” 
For the rest there are beautiful lines, and much of the self. 
conscious and elaborate exuberance of the original. “The 
Regent” is a short tragedy, delicately done, and lit by one 
haunting lyric. But for ourselves we prefer the shorter pieces 
—the ballad grimness of “ Vashti’s Song,” the Elizabethan echo 
of “Two Duets,” the lines “To a Friend who sent me a Box 
of Violets,” full of the sonorous majesty of place-names; the 
beautiful and melodious fancifulness of “Three Children 
Choosing a Chaplet of Verse,” aad the splendid rhythms of the 
“Chant Royal of High Virtue.” If we had to decide upon 
“Q’s” special gift in poetry, we should find it in a kind of poem, 
easy and almost conversational, but full of lovely cadences, in 
which he moralizes with more gravity than Thackeray’s ballads, 
but with something of the same mellow philosophy and sudden 
poignancy. Such are “Alma Mater”—one of the best of 
recent Oxford poems—and “Christmas Eve.” It is a genre 
which no one need attempt who is not a master of his craft, 
and “ Q’s” success in it is a proof of that rare facility which 
can wear the singing robes lightly. The late Mrs. Marriott 
Watson had much of this happy talent. We have often had 
occasion in these pages to praise the fresh and bracing 
individuality of her work and her remarkable gift of melody. 
Now in this complete edition we have the whole body of ber 
poetry, a fitting memorial to a weaver of exquisite words and 
a true lover of Nature and mankind. 

The two new books of Mr, Wilfrid Gibson’s Fires are worthy 
of their predecessor. He has constituted himself a modern 
Crabbe, aiming at telling the stories of all sorts and conditions 
of humble lives, and seizing some dramatic moment which 
elevates the record into poetry. He has great gifts, both of 
imagination and human sympathy, and he has created a perfect 
medium —a style unadorned and yet musical, and capable at 
times of both exquisiteness and fire. The lighthouse-keeper 
finds two naked survivors from the sea; children going home 
from school all but perish in a snowdrift; the would-be 
murderer is checked by the sight of fox-cubs at play; the 
wastrel crouching by the furnace fire finds a new hope in the 
chance of saving a fellow mortal; the lonely worker on a 
skerry goes mad at the sight of the dancing seals. They are 
all incidents of common life lit by the glamour of poetry. 
Mr. Gibson reaches his highest point in those pieces where 
some fantastic allegory hovers behind his narrative, as in 
“The Lilac Tree” or “The Hare.” This last is, indeed, a 
poem which itis difficult to overpraise. It is like a tale of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne told in verse which in the strangeness 
of its lilt intensifies the beauty and mystery of the con- 
ception. Mr. Alfred Williams is a poet of a school uncommon 
in these days. His intense joy in Nature is tempered with no 
misgivings, and his robust and shapely verse is a counterpart 
of his wholesome philosophy of life. In his prefatory sonnet 
he prays that his style may be 

“Strong in substance, native to the deed, 
Where the most stubborn wit could plainly read, 
Like those clear-voiced immortal bards of old.” 
His favourite measure is an unrlrymed irregular line of six 
accents, which he handles, as in “ The Testament,” with a 
rugged dignity and power. 
« T will go on till my death ; I will follow and continue, 

I have drawn a strange breath, I have smelt life with my 

nostrils, 

I have imbibed secrets, I have drunk at the well of mystery ; 

I have seen Beauty playing with her sisters under the trees in 

the meadows, 
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naked Love, purer thana lily, bathing in the sunlight. . . . 
ean live . a. world of ap thong in the —~ of my 
imagination.” 
“J care not for your Politics” is an admirable expression of 
a strong and contented soul, and the lyric “ The Immortal” 
shows how out of strength can come forth sweetness. The 
next two volumes on our list are of a different class. Few 
living writers excel Lady Margaret Sackville in herownsensuous 
and delicate form of music. In her Lyrics she bas adopted a 
measure nearer the ballad lilt, sometimes as in “ Lines” and 
“Sea Song,” gay and adventurous, and sometimes as in 
“Hark to the Rain!” full of the old haunting ballad sadness. 
The stateliness of her earlier manner is recalled in the fine 
“Ballade of the Journey’s End” and the beautiful “Songs 
of Aphrodite.” Mr. John Gurdon’s Enchantments is full of 
intricate music and much fine scholarly fancy. He has both 
thought and imagination, but his chief gift is that of sheer 
intense music, which haunts the ear like some of Swinburne’s 
cadences quite irrespective of the sense. Such a lyric as 
“All in Vain” is a sufficient proof of a true poetic talent. 
Mr. A. B. S. Tennyson's A Legend of Old Persia contains the 
raw materials, and in some cases the finished product, of good 
poetry. At his best, as in his songs, he has a wild felicity 
which is wholly charming; and his “Stories in Verse” are in 
the main excellent. But a more rigorous discipline would 
not be amiss, for in a fine passage a sudden harshness, an 
unexpected rococo phrase, often spoils the effect. In The 
Agate Lamp Miss Eva Gore-Booth has left the realm of Celtic 
mysticism to write littleapologues on the masterpiecesof Italian 
art. They are exquisitely done, in their curious mingiing of 
religious and artistic sympathies. In her own words— 
“Thus be it said of him: Here was a man 
Whose faith in God was very deep and wide, 
Yet did he keep a little shrine for Pan, 
And wise Athene by his heart’s wayside.” 
Few poets can moralize so tunefully, and “The Inner 
Egeria ” and “ The Immortal Soul” have a content of thought 
adequate to their metrical perfection. 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s former work had scarcely 
prepared us for his new play, Deborah. Here is none of the 
rather tortured brilliancy of phrase and the freakish imagi- 
nation of, say, his Mary and tie Bramble. The story is as 
grim as the marshes amid which it is laid, and the style is 
as undecorated as the conception. His one quest is drama, 
and he finds it in full measure. The first act, with its terrible 
picture of the -cholera-stricken village fighting for the 
doctor’s services, grips the mind like some witnessed scene, 
and the last act, in which the crazed mother hears “the 
Gabriel Hounds” hunting her unchristened babe outside in 
the storm, is as strong a piece of work as we have read for 
years. There is beauty, too—the beauty of truth and 
spacious imagination—behind the terror. Mr. Abercrombie, 
even in the present renaissance of song, is one of the few 
writers whose future is unpredictable because of the 
abundance of his promise. The other two dramas on our 
list are religious. Mrs. Percy Dearmer’s The Dreamer 
is a drama of the life of Joseph treated both historically and 
symbolically. It is skilfully done, and the full dramatic value 
is drawn from one of the most romantic of the Scripture tales. 
Mr. Arthur Hay Storrow, in his The Story of the Twelve, has 
amore ambitious aim. His drama is the whole life of Christ, 
and he has adopted the device of imagining the disciples 
assembled in conclave at various stages in the Master’s career. 
The characterization is admirably done, and the blank verse, 
always scholarly and accomplished, rises at times to a 
sonorous beauty. The religious drama to-day is a form little 
cultivated, and in this sphere we welcome Mr. Storrow as a 
writer of exceptional grace and power. 

The one volume of Sonnets on our list is that of Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland. There are only twenty of them, but they exhibit 
a wide range of feeling. Mr. Crosland has nothing to learn 
in craftsmanship. Though he makes too much use of the 
extra syllable for our own taste, he shows an astonishing 
variety in his cadences and a true sense of form in construc- 
tion. Sometimes, as in “For Remembrance,” “Leda,” and 
“Death,” he is so exquisite as to make the sonnet almost 
lyrical. Elsewhere he has caught the note of Mr. Henley’s 
Hospital Verses, and gives us grim little sketches of character 
and scene, such as “The Baby in the Ward” and “The 
Student.” But to our mind he is at his best when he is 











satiric and declamatory. In‘satire, indeed, he has the old rasp 
and fire of the eighteenth-century Churchill; witness “To 
a Certain Knight,” “Mr. Asquith Wept,” and “Freedom.” 
We venture to quote as an example of his eloquent declamation 
the sonnet called “ Ulster.” 
“The savage leopardess, and she-wolves and bears 
Cherish their offspring in the solitude, 
And red-eyed tigresses whose trade is blood, 
And female panthers, and jackals in their lairs. 
The lowliest, sullenest mother-creature wears 
In her hot heart a jewel of motherhood, 
And knoweth darkly that the only good 
Is to defend and succour her rude heirs. 


And thou whose might is from the East unto the West, 
Whose front is of chilled iron and fine gold, 
Who yet in glory and honour goeth drest, 
O great-thewed mother of us all, behold 
How this thy sturdy child, who is foully sold, 
Fights that he be not banished from thy breast!” 

Our two volumes of Indian poetry represent, the one an 
Occidental culture working in an Oriental atmosphere, the other 
the pure inspiration of the East. Mrs, Naidu’s charming The 
Bird of Time, for which Mr. Gosse has written an appreciative 
preface, gives in the classic measures of English verse the classic 
passions, but with an exotic colouring. “ A Rajput Love Song” 
is not different, except in its metaphors, from Western love- 
songs, and the beautiful “The Call to Evening Prayer” 
shows a catholicity of religious feeling which is cosmopolitan 
rather than Indian. Sometimes, however, as in the folk songs, in 
“ Vasant Panchani ” and “In Salutation to the Eternal Peace” 
we find a mood which is different in kind from our own. The 
Gitanjali or “ Song Offerings” of Rabindra Nath Tagore are 
wonderful in their way, though Mr. Yeats’s introduction is 
perhaps written in too byperbolical a strain. The author 
is a thinker of the Brama-Samaj school, and his poetry, 
Mr. Yeats tells us, is widely read and reverenced among his 
countrymen. Even in a prose translation it is possible to 
realize something of the spacious wisdom and joy of the 
original. 

There remain two collections. Miss Eleanor Hull's Poem- 
Book of the Gael is a volume of translations of Irish Gaelic 
poetry into English prose and verse. The selection ranges 
from Ossianic literature and the early Christian poems down to 
the work of Mangan and Ferguson and the folk songs of Lady 
Gregory. It is a most useful little anthology, and gives to the 
feader unlearned in Gaelic the chance of tasting the flavour of 
a great literature. Mr.'R. L. Gales, in his Posy of Folk Songs, 
has drawn from many countries, but mainly France and 
Germany, and some of the best are his own. He is a perfect 
translator for such songs, for he can ring the most musical 
of changes on the simplest words. Among the best to 
our mind are “ Bethlehem,” “A Burgundian Noél,” “The 
Shepherds’ Gifts,” “The Complaint of the Wandering Jew,” 
“Jesus s’habille en pauvre,” “The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony,” “ The Pursuit,” and “Lest they also Come.” But 
as good as any is Mr. Gales’s own “ Doleful History,” in which 
he expounds the mystery of the Shakespearean information 
that the owl was once a baker’s daughter. 





JUSTIN McCARTHY.* 
Mrs. CaMpBELL Prasp has done well to give this collection 
of letters publication, and although her task in editing them 
has been an extremely difficult one, she has probably chosen 
the only satisfactory way of accomplishing it, The letters 
cover the last twenty-eight years of McCarthy's life, and form 
an extraordinarily minute commentary on a wonderfully,almost 
tragically, crowded period. From 1884, the date at which 
the book opens, until his retirement from the leadership of the 
Irish Party in 1896 no man was closer to the centre of the 
struggle which raged about the question of Home Rule than 
McCarthy, and these years occupy all but forty pages of the 
present volume. During the fifteen years which followed, the 
question to which he had given his life lay in a sleep, uneasy 
perhaps, but never seriously disturbed, and before it was 
again to become the centre of conflict be passed away, at 
over eighty years of age, a worn-out and disappointed man. 
It is in the extraordinary fidelity with which his corre- 
spondence follows the crowded events of the years before 
his retirement that the chief interest and value of 


* ‘Our Book of Memories » Letters of Justin McCarthy te Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
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‘the collection lie. McCarthy must have had an almost 
‘miraculous facility in letter-writing. Sometimes he dashes 
off a line on the platform of a meeting, sometimes from 
his seat in the House under the very shadow of the tall, tragic 
figure of Parnell who bas just risen to speak, sometimes in 
the division lobby, with the aged Gladstone sitting next: him 
“scratching a letter with all the energy of a young man 
writing to his sweetheart.” The result is that we are brought 
extraordinarily close to the events described. McCarthy’s 
epistolary style is marked rather by a fluent if somewhat 
conventional ease thun by any very vivid force of personality. 
Moreover his correspondence does not throw any really new 
light on the story of these eventful years. The negotiations 
which attended the introduction and passage of the Bills of 
1886 and 1892, the cataclysm which followed Gladstone’s 
determined stand on the Parnell divorce question, the divi- 
sions which harassed and destroyed the Irish Party, have all 
been fully described in recent political biographies. Here we 
‘have little more than confirmation of un already established 
tradition. But the record is faithful and vivid. McCarthy was 
of course a partisan (his personul devotion to Parnell survived 
' even the political split which threw the two men into opposi- 
‘ tion), but whatever one’s own view on the questions involved 
may be, one cannot help recognizing his absolute sincerity. 
The correspondence is not confined to political subjects. 
: McCarthy's heart was really not in politics but in literature, 
| and in spite of his devotion to the cause he had chosen he seems 
ulways to have been haunted by the thought that he was really 
| misapplying his energies. Before he entered Parliament he had 
won a position in English literary society by his History of 
! Our Own Time, a book, for all its faults, still without a serious 
rival, and it was this position that gave his political services 
so much value. He was a tremendous worker and a great 
diner-out. Even when his work in the House was most 
exacting he continued writing leaders for the Daily News, 
lecturing on subjects both literary and political, writing 
articles, novels, and stories both by himself and in collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Campbell Praed, or attending political 
banquets, the tea and dinner tables of Upper Bohemia, “ first 
nights” and theatrical supper parties. All these activities are 
reflected in the letters, but the political interest remains the 
chief one. The “ fatal facility,” the dangers of which he himself 
recognized, enabled him to accomplish prodigies of labour, but 
it marred his work both in history and literature, and to a 
great extent it spoils his letters. Leisure is essential to good 
letter-writing, and leisure was unknown to McCarthy during 
the years of his maturity. His energies were too dispersed, 
his mind too variously occupied to allow of deep thought or 
deeply personal expression. It was this fault which made 
Mrs. Praed’s task so difficult. The level of the letters is so 
even that selection became almost impossible, and Mrs. Praed 
has evidently found the task beyond her. If the result is 
occasional monotony, an experienced reader is never without 
his remedy. 





THE TRAVELLER IN AUSTRIA* 
Mr. BAKER in his preface laments the want of any compre- 
hensive book on Austria in the English language, and in the 
present volume he ‘sets out to remedy the defect. He brings 
to the task an almost lifelong intimacy with his subject and 
a gigantic enthusiasm. And he is handsomely supported both 
by publisher and artist, for the book is excellently got up and 
illustrated by no fewer than forty-eight water-colour drawings. 
The task is a formidable one. The mere physical variety of 
Austria (the book leaves the Kingdom of Hungary untouched) 
is enormous. What mountain countries could be more 
different than are Tyrol, the Dolomites, and the Carpathians ? 
What territories more diverse in character and population 
than Slavonic Galicia, heir of the tragic heritage of Poland, 
and the Dalmatian coast, where Venetian tradition still 
dominates art and custom? Nowhere, too, are progress and 
tradition brought into skarper contrast. Nowhere is the 
influence of the pust more immediate and the complication 
of racial problems more acute and difficult of elucidation. <A 
book must needs be comprehensive if it is to make a complete 
summary of all these elements, and Mr. Baker is not, it must 
be admitted, completely successful. He leads us through the 
country on a personally conducted tour, varying appropriate 
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historical anecdote with description of scenery, local customs, 
and civil and religious institutions, and practical advice upon 
methods of travel. On one page you find a list of the diseases 
to which the waters of Marienbad are favourable ; on another 
a disquisition on the anthropological history of Styria or the 
Bukowina; on another a catalogue of the Dolomite Peaks. 
on another a sketch of the exploits of Jobn Sobieski. It js 
very cleverly and completely done, but this guide-book methog 
results in the author's learning being thrown rather pell-me}} 
at the reader. Mr. Baker has, moreover, certain personal 
failings. His enthusiasm is rather too exuberant. According 
to him Austria is a paradise, not only in its natural beauties, 
but in the morality of its inhabitants and the perfection of its 
institutions. Indeed the only product of the country on which 
he ventures a word of criticism is the Vienna fiacre. A more 
serious fault is to be found in the matter of style. Now and then 
he is guilty of such atrocities as the following: “ An excellent 
example of the minute care and assiduity to neglect no detai| 
and no source of knowledge, by the State, the Commune, and 
in some cases by the nobles, is to be seen near Budweis.” Or, 
to take an instance from a tragic passage: “Then an awful 
determination seized upon the worried mother. She called the 
stepson to her in the forest, and taking him to an awful 
precipice, &c., &c.” On the whole, however, the book may be 
commended as a most complete and careful guide-book, and a 
word must be said of Mr. Maxwell’s illustrations. These cover 
a very wide field, and show especial skill in the handling of 
large sea and mountain scenes. But all are well planned and 
executed with so sensible an enjoyment that the mere glimpse 
of them almost sends one headlong to Thomas Cook’s. 





SCIENCE FROM AN EASY-CHAIR.* 

Amone all the children of science it is probable that none 
gets more happiness out of his vocation, more reward for his 
pains, than the good all-round naturalist. The world is his 
oyster, which he witb his knife must open. Nihil Naturae a 
se alienum putat. In these days of special studies, there is 
danger lest this name of Naturalist should drop out of use: 

we tend, more shame to us, to think of naturalists as quiet 
people with dipping-bottles and butterfly-nets, who abounded 
in the Victorian Age, haunting woods and meadows and pools, 
the scholar-gipsies of science: we hesitate to believe that men 
to-day, when every bit of scientific work is divided and sub- 
divided, can still be all-round naturalists, able to survey with 
comprehensive view the whole face of the earth, and everything 
going on at once. But they can: and Sir Ray Lankester is 
one of the best of them. And this new collection of essays 
is one of the best of his books; and it would be hard to 
over-praise the width of his learning, the sureness of his 
touch. He seems equally familiar with the ways of germs 
and glaciers, flowers and elephants, cave-drawings and 
museums. He enjoys teaching, and we enjoy listening to him. 
Out of so many delightful object-lessons we are not concerneé 
to say which we like the best; yet, if a choice had to be made, 
it would fall, perhaps, on Fatherless Frogs, and on the Strange 
History of the Tadpoles of the Sea. 

Sir Ray Lankester, as befits a man of science, is happiest 
in his most “ objective” moods; we most admire him when he 
is giving off facts as thick and fast as radium gives off 
whatever it is that radium does give off. When he unbends 
his mind over affairs of non-science, then we begin to dare to 
have opinions of our own. For example, he is talking of 
Easter; and he makes the bold suggestion that hot cross buns, 
which he seems to assign to Easter, “no doubt have a Christian 
significance.” Prodigious! . He is talking of the physiology 
or psychology of laughter; and he says that the smile on 
La Gioconda's face is “the habitual ‘leer’ of a somewhat 
wearied sensual woman.” Of such a remark one can only 
say, ‘C'est impossible de causer avec un monsieur comme ¢a.” 
Again, when he talks of matters of faith, he would be none 
the worse for a dose of metaphysic. 





SWEDENBORG’S PHYSICS.+ 


Most people who are familiar with Swedenborg as a mystical 
theologian are unaware that he was also a great physicist, 





*Science from an Easy-Chair. A Second Series. By Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. London: Adlard. [6s. 6d.] 

+ The Principia, or the Pirst Principles of Natural Things, 
Swedenborg. Translated by J. R. 
Londou : ‘The Swedenborg Society. 


By Emanuel 
Rendell anil isnsh Saneleg. 2 vols. 
[2is. net.) 
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and that for two-thirds of his life he devoted himself to 
natural science. The zeal of the Swedenborg Society has now 
given to the world an English translation of his Major and 
Minor Prinetpia, in which he deals with the most abstruse 


questions of physics. His mind, indeed, was active in most 
domains of science. Living in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, be invented the first mercurial air-pump, planned 
a submarine and a flying machine, and anticipated the modern 
theory of the functions of the brain and the ductless glands. 
Sir W. F. Barrett, in his preface to the present translation, 
points out that in astronomy he adumbrated Laplace’s 
nebular hypothesis, and advanced Huygens’s undulatory theory 
of light. In his cosmology he was under the influence of 
Leibnitz with his doctrine of monads, but his remarkable gift 
of scientific intuition brought him much nearer the views of 
the present day. He found the origin of matter in “ infinitely 
minute centres of force which fill all space,” and to him we 
owe the first conception of the “ vortex-atoms,” elementary 
particles formed by some sort of vortical motion. In a word, 
he differed from his predecessors in interpreting matter in 
terms of motion, and so indicated the road on which our 
chemistry and physics are still travelling. The translation is 
not easy reading except for those familiar with the conceptions 
and terminology of early eighteenth-century science. One of 
the translators, Mr. Tansley, contributes a learned and 
enlightening introduction. 





FICTION, 

HELENA BRETT’S CAREER.* 
WE cannot think at the moment of any other novel in which 
the réle of beroine has been assigned to the wife of a popular 
novelist, but in an age in which the ratio of novelists to the 
total population is so immensely larger than ever before, 
it seems unlikely that the situation should not have been 
exploited. Mr. Hichens once wrote a short story in which 
prominence, not altogether enviable, was given to the husband 
of a popular novelist, but quite apart from this inversion Mr. 
Hichens approached his theme in a frankly cynical mood. 
Mr. Desmond Coke is a humourist, though with a charming 
modesty he will not credit himself with more than writing 
“works of humour ex hypothesi,” but he shows a generous 
and sympathetic spirit towards Helena Brett, and deals on 
the whole faithfully with that mdnumental egotist, her 
husband. 

Hubert Brett, when we first make his acquaintance, was 
thirty-five, living in comfortable bachelor quarters with his 
excellent but rather harassing sister, aged thirty-eight. They 
were always having rows—or rather Hubert, being extremely 
selfish, was always losing his temper with the unfortunate 
Ruth, a person who had all the virtues without tact or charm 
or high spirits. After the last of these quarrels Hubert bad 
sent for his old college friend, Boyd, and Boyd had urged him 
strongly to marry. Hubert, having torn his arguments to 
pieces, promptly proceeded to act upon them, and proposes by 
letter to a young lady whom he had met in Cornwall. Helena 
Hallam had lived all her life in the country away from culture 
and the Queen’s Hall. She had been rigorously brought up 
by an Early Victorian mother, but was neither a prig nora 
prude—just a healthy, natural, normal girl, who had no 
romantic illusions in regard to her marriage, regarding it as a 
providential means of escape from the unending boredom of 
her life in the country. Besides, Hubert was good-looking, 
affectionate, and thoroughly domesticated. Unfortunately he 
was horribly selfish, vain, and sulky. For a while the novelty 
and bustle of the life appealed to the country cousin well 
enough, and her eyes were only gradually opened to the 
drawbacks of her position and the constant and exacting drain 
on her sympathies. For Hubert was a fair-weather busband 
who required the incense of perpetual flattery, whether by word 
of mouth or in the shape of flattering reviews. And when he 
began to repeat himself and to lose his vogue, poor Helena 
hada very trying time. As so often happens, heroic remedies 
aggravate disaster. To raise their dwindling income to its old 
level, Helena tries her hand at writing a novel sub rosa, and, 
without the knowledge of her husband, publishes under a 
pseudonym The Confessions of an Author's Wife. Partly onits 
own merits, which are not inconsiderable, and largely owing 








to the ingenious system of mystification adopted by the 
publisher, the book achieves a resounding success. But 
the literary friend who has acted as go-between, in a 
moment of vinous expansion gives away the secret of her 
authorship, and the wretched Hubert has to face the double 
humiliation of being beaten at his own trade by an amateur 
and at the same time, as he believes, grossly caricatured by 
his own wife. The worst that can be said against Helena is 
that she did not know Hubert nearly well enough to warrant 
her marrying him, that the theme of ber novel was indiscreetly 
chosen, and that she proved herself a poor judge of character 
by relying on such a broken reed as her literary friend. It is 
quite right that the author should extricate her from the 
imbroglio, it is characteristic of his ingenuity that it should 
be the much-enduring sister who effects a reconciliation, and 
he is thoroughly logical and consistent in making Hubert 
acquiesce in his wife’s self-sacrifice while conscious that he is 
wholly unworthy of it. One cannot reasonably expect any 
true nobility from a man whose pettiness is exposed with 
such deadly precision in the following passage :— 


“ To Hubert Brett his work was life, and nothing much else 
counted. He wasa man who valued success less for its achieve- 
ment than for its reward. He liked to be pointed out as one who 
wrote (he often was, in little country places); he enjoyed meeting 
men and women whose names were famous far and wide; he loved 
press-cuttings, revelled in his photograph when reproduced, and 
was almost physically upset when he received a real old-fashioned, 
slashing review. ‘To anything of this sort he always replied, 
quoting the opinions of some other papers, and ‘relying on the 
editor’s sense of justice to give his letter publicity.’ Papers, in 
fact, that liked neither his novels nor his letters, had ceased to 
notice the first-named, hoping to avoid the last ; and he was glad 
of this decision. Letters from unknown readers were shown to all 
his friends, who also had the privilege of reading the longest 
reviews, left out upon his mantelpiece ; thongh when they took them 
up he would always protest, ‘Oh, that’ll bore you: it’s only a few 
stray press-cuttings.’ He liked at dinner-parties to sit next women 
who had read his books (the dear, kind, tactful sex!), and asked 
him how he wrote. He had, in fact, published his first book 
under a pseudonym (his father, as a clergyman, naturally object- 
ing to the real name being used), but found that no one recognized 
him as the author under his own different name. He therefore, 
on his father’s death, had paid some pounds and taken the namo 
Brett permanently as his own for ordinary use. His sister, who 
was like most women in being petulant as to trifles but mild about 
the things that matter, had submitted from being Ruth Brettesley 
to become mere Ruth Brett. Now, when he dined out, Hubert 
often found that women next him would ask if he was ‘the 
author.’ It never had occurred to him, of course, that they were 
coached by an ideal hostess.” 





Where Are YouGoing To——? By Elizabeth Robins. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—Miss Robins’s writing is hardly up to her usual 
standard in this book. Perhaps the fact of its being a novel 
with a purpose has a little blinded the author to the canons 
of her art, for it must be confessed that the story is thin 
and the characters are rather slightly sketched. The horror 
of kidnapping in the white slave traffic is the motive of the 
book, and the plot by which the heroine and her sister are 
carried off is quite devilish in its ingenuity. It is to be 
hoped that the Act lately passed will strengthen the power of 
the law to defeat this infamous traffic and that occurrences 
such as that described by Miss Robins will become so 
dangerous that it will not be worth while to run the risk of 
undertaking them. 

Broken Pitchers. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. (Stephen 
Swift and Co. 6s.)—A book of short stories on the same subject 
is Broken Pitchers by Reginald Wright Kauffman. These are less 
concerned with kidnapping than with the various motives which 
lead women astray. 

Reapasitxe Novers.—The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont. By 
Frederick Arthur. (John Murray, 6s8.)—A clever story of the 
Revolution, in which the least credible thing is the personality of 
The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont. The Common Problem. By 
Rachel King. (Lynwood and Co. 6s.)—A story concerning the 
succession to a peerage. It is difficult to believe in the manner in 
which Lord Kingsford provides himself with an heir. 








THE 





SOME BOOKS OF WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as lav: not been 


reserved for review m other jJorms, 


British Lighthouses: their Romance and History. By J. Saxby 
Wryde. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—The fascination of 





. Helene Brett's Career, By Desmond Coke, London; Chapman and Hall. 
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thom will have their imagination stirred by this collection of 
material concerning the coast-lights and their solitary keepers. 
Mr. Wryde has done his business excellently, and has given just 
the right proportion of fact and anecdete. He travels round the 
coastline of this island (with good maps and pictures to help him) 
and tells us something of the history of all the principal lights 
that he passes. At the end of his journey he gives us further 
information as to the structure of lighthouses and the recent 
scientific developments of signalling to ships at sea, and winds up 
with an account of the lighthouse authorities in Great Britain. 
It might seom from this account that Mr. Wryde is too technical 
for the ordinary reader. This, however, is not the case, and 
indeed the subject itself never allows the complete disappearance 
of human interest for more than a page or two. Here is an 
example of the stories that are to be found in Mr. Wryde’s book ; 
it concerns the lighthouse at Kerdenis, Belle-Isle-en-Mer :— 
“The light-keeper, while engaged in cleaning his lantern, was 
taken suddenly ill, and his wife, on hastening to him, saw that he 
was in a dying condition. Leaving her two little children by the 
bedside of her dying husband, she climbed the tower and lighted 
the lantern, descending just in time to see him die. One of the 
children at this moment called out, ‘The light is not turning, 
mother!’ Immediately realizing the danger that it would be 
mistaken for a fixed light, the widow remounted the tower and 
found that the mechanism which moved the heavy lamp had 
broken down; she then left her two children, the elder being only 
twelve years of age, and remained all night in the tower, turning 
the light round with her hands hour after hour until the rising 
sun set her at liberty.” 
The villains of Mr. Wryde’s piece are provided in the wreckers, 
concerning whom he also tells some exciting stories. 





The Foundations of a National Drama. By Henry Arthur 
Jones. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—On his title-page 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones quotes Keats’s words, “Receive the 
truth, and let it be your balm”; and we are at once reminded of 
the Max caricature of the dramatist which shows him waving a 
flag with an extremely mild expression on his face and is labelled 
“England’s Scourge.” This volume contains a cellection of 
numerous lectures and essays written during the last sixteen 
years, and they are a proof of their author's very disinterested desire 
for an improvement in the state of English drama. Whether his 
method is the best calculated to bring this about seems more 
doubtful, On almost every page of the book he is to be found 
lecturing the British public because of its indifference to the 
“serious drama” and its devotion to “legs and tomfoolery.” His 
pessimism is extreme, and he appears to have bué little faith in 
his favourite remedy of a natigqnal stute-aided theatre. He is 
constantly pointing out, and here it is especially difficult to 
follow him, how much better French plays and acting have been 
during the last fifteen years than English. I strikes one as 
possible, at least, that the reason for the public’s neglect of 
good plays is that no good plays are being written. It is rather 
hard, too, to blame the public for not supporting Shakespearean 
revivals when one considers what most recent Shakespearean 
revivals have been like. Is Mr. Henry Arthur Jones right in his 
theory that if Hamlet were produced for the first time to-day it 
would be a complete failure? In any case, the best plan is for 
someone to write a play like Hamlet and observe the result. We 
confess to feeling that there is little chance of improving the 
public’s behaviour by constantly repeating, like Mr. Toobad, 
“Woe to the inhabiters of the earth!” When a really good 
nglish play is written we are content to trust the public to go 
and see it. 





Silhouetles of Sweden. By Ethel C, Hargrove. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—As a help to tourists Miss Hargrove’s book is likely to 
be of some value. The author is more at home in dealing with 
outdoor life and winter sports than with Swedish literature and 
art. It would have been almost better to have passed over than 
to havo dealt so superficially with such writers as Strindberg and 
Selma Lagerléf. A number of photographs help to give the reader 
an idea of the character of the country. 





Books or Rererence. The Catholic Encyclopaedia. Volume XV. 
(The Caxton Publishing Co. 27s. 6d.)—With the publication of 
the fifteenth volume the main part of this work is completed, 
though we gather that an index volume is to follow. The 
authoritative character of the work is sufficiently indicated by 
the names of the contributors, while the amount of labour devoted 
to it by the editors has clearly been enormous, As a full expression 
of the accepted views of Roman Catholic thought upon theological 
and historical questions it will doubtless find a place in every 
reference library. The Methedist’s Who's Who, 1913. (Charles H. 
Kelly 33. 6d. net.)—In addition to biographies of a great number 
of ministers and laymen in the various Methodist churches, the 
fourth issue of this work contains a quantity of miscellaneous 








information concerning these bodies.——Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion for 1913. (Whittaker and Co, 3s. 6d. net.)—It is 
improbable that this excellent annual will be overlooked by 
anyone who has once become acquainted with it. Although only 
measuring 3} by 4} inches, it contains full information upon both 
Houses of Parliament and their members. A Pocket Dictionary 
of the Latin and English Languages: First Part, Latin-English, 
Compiled by Prof. Karl Feyerabend, Ph.D. (H. Grevel and Co. 
2s. net.)—The book, which is of small dimensions, contains a 
preface upon the history of Latin sounds. We have also 
received Mayhew'’s What's What in the City: No. 1. Concerning 
Joint Stock Companies. By Alfred Mayhew (2s. net), and Truth 
Cautionary List for 1913. (Truth Publishing Co., Ltd. 1s. net.) 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


TAItLtoRS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Ercck Street, Cresvencr Equare, W.; 
and 4 fvenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Themas & Sons’ representative makes reriodical 
visits to the rrevinces, and will te happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment, 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Milustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£84,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,G600,000. 





her CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
; receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if guefersel.—- Verne of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
{ANADA, ALBERTA.—Having decided to cut my Ranch 
J into Small Holdings for mixed farming, would like to communicate with 
parents of young men intending going into this business. Good references 
given and required. For particulars apply Box No, 606, The Specte‘or, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUP ESTABLISHED and successful HOME FINISHING 
SCHOOL in a CONTINENTAL CAPITAL for TRANSFER. Con- 
taining about 12 girls at fees of 100 guineas and extras. Receipts for 1912, 
£1,385. Profits, £267. For further particulars apply, referring to No. 4.985, to 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Picca- 
dilly, London, W. 





QUITES of three or four Rooms and private Bathroom; 
kK handsomely furnished, to Let for short or long periods. First-rate 
catering, valeting and attendance ; lift; telephone.—102 Queen's Gate, South 
Kensington. 
EST DORSET.—To be let, furnished, 4 guineas, from 
April, a charming Country Cottage, pretty garden, quiet surroundings, 
lovely scenery ; 5 Bed, 3 Sitting-rooms ; 400 feet sea, 5 miles station, 3} Church 
and post one mile.—Apply Box No, 603, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 
Q ANTONIO, TIVOLI, ROME.—To LET, Furnished. 
We Short periods or for term of years; with or without servants, Hot 
water radiators throughout.—For terms apply, Mrs, SEARLE HALLAM, 
Ortygia, Harrow on the Hill. 
LITERARY MAN and his WIFE would be taken as 
PAYING GUESTS in a comfortable and quiet house in pretty Norfolk 
village, within easy cycling distance of sea and Brancaster golf linke.— 
References, Box No. 607, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.c, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
‘Wy 4nres in May, LADY TEACHER of Pianoforte, 
FIRST-CLASS QUALIFICATIONS and some Teaching experience 
are essential. A good salary is given. ‘The post is Resident, but supervisicn 
duties are practically nominal, Applicants should apply fully, stating age, 
qualifications, places of education, experience, &c., and should enclose copies 


of recent testimonials, which will be returned if addressed envelope is en- 
closed.—Apply, Miss M. E, JONES, The College, Harrogate, 





U NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—ASSISTANT 
} LECTURESHIP in English and History. Salary £150, Council invites 
applications for the above before March 7th. Particulars of duties may be 
obtained from the Registrar: they will include a certain amount of supervision 
of practising work in Schools. 


JYARENTS wish to hear of suitable LADY to replace 

_ valued GOVERNESS after Easter. Boy 8, not strong; Girl 7. Moderate 
Churchwoman ; age under 30. Essential to study boy’s health and make full 
use of country life; cames, music, nature study, brushwork and other handi- 
work; able to make lessons really interesting; modern books, Children’s 
maid kept.—LLOYD, Belbroughton, Worcestershire, 





pus UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 


The Council invite applications for the LECTURESHIP IN MEDIA VAL 
HISTORY. Salary £200 per annum. Applications should be forwarded not 
later than April 28th, 1913, to the REGISTRAR, the University, Liverpool, 
fxom whom full particulars may be obtained, 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the position of 
TEACHER of ENGLISH SUBJECTS at the L.C.C, Beaufoy Institute, 
Lambeth, 8.E. Salary £150, rising to £250, by yearly increments of £10, 

The candidate appointed must be qualified to develop a course in English 
subjects as a branch of a general trade training, and must be prepared to 
make himself familiar with the machinery of trade and with industrial con- 
ditions. The candidate appointed will a be required to develop a course 
in English subjects of a commercial type. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Monday, March 3rd, 
1913. Every communication must be marked T.1. on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment, 
2 LAURENCE GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
12th February, 1913. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in the Department of Secondary Training. The appointment will take effect 
at the beginning of the Easter Term, 1913. 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in Modern 
Languages (including English); experience in secondary teaching, and a 
Training Diploma or some experience in training students are essential. 

Salary, £165, rising to £200, non-resident, 

The Assistant Lecturer will be required to lecture on the Method of 
Modern Language Teaching, and to supervise the practical work of the 
students of the Department in her special subjects. 

Three printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than threo 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, February 17th, to 
the undersigned, from whom further information may be obtained. 

(Signed) ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


Bteroae COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR in the 
Department of Chemistry, the appointment to take eifect from the third week 





WOMEN 


of Council, 


Ww. 


in April next. 

The appointment is open to men and women equally. The salary offered is 
£120, rising to £150, Opportunity will be given for research. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent not later than Wednesday, February 26th, to the 
undersigned, from whom further information may be obtained. 

ETHEL T, McKNIGHT, 
Secretary 
| teteliaairadad COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(University of London). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. 

In consequence of the election of Miss H. L. M. Pixell, B.Se., to a Beit 
Memorial Fellowship, the Demonstratorship in Zoology is vacant, and « new 
appointment will shortly be made by the Council, to take effect from the 
beginning of the Easter term 1913. 

The appointment is open to men and women equally. 

The salary offered is £120 a year, rising to £2150. Opportunity will be given 
for research. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials should be sent not later than Wednesday, February 26th, 
to the undersigned from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council, 
I ING 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above 
School. 

Duties to commence, if possible, at the beginning of the summer term, 
6th May next; or at latest in September next. 

Candidates must have University Degree or its 
Secondary School experience. 

Salary £250 (subject to deduction of £50 per annum for board and resi» 
dence) with a capitation payment of £1 on all pupils exceeding 70 in number, 

Present number 90. 


equivalent, with good 


Further information may be obtained on application to the undersigned, 
to whom applications (with 20 copies thereof and of 4 testimonials) stating 
age, qualifications, and experience, must be sent to arrive on or before Sth 


March next, 
No personal application is to be made to any 
Louth, H, F 
12th February, 1913. 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, DARLINGTON, 
JS ype ay ay Required, at wu Salary of £500 per 


annum, with free Residence, &c., in House attached to the School. 
Applicants must not be more than 45 years of age, and should state when 
they can enter on their duties, P , ; 
Applications, with not more than six testimonials, should be sent not later 
than WEDNESDAY, February 26th, to 
GEORGE TODD, Clerk to the Governors. 


Governor. 
’. V. FALKENER, 


Clerk to the Governors, 


** Normount,” Darlington. a — _ 
(GRESHAM LECTURESHIP ON ASTRONOMY, 


A Vacancy having occurred in the Gresham Lectureship on Astronomy by 
the death of Mr. Saunder, I am directed to give notice that Candidates for the 
appointment must deliver applications in writing, accompanied by copies of 
three testiinonials, to me before the 28th February next. 

The appointment of LECTURER will be for one year only from the date 
of such appointment. 

Personal canvassing will not be permitted, 

Particulars of the duties of the office may be obtained from me, 


By order, 
G. H. BLAKESLEY, 
Clerk to the Gresham Comittee, 


N ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS.—Applica- 
pe tions are invited for the t of SPECIAL DISTRICT INVESTIGATOR 
among infants. An educated social worker with nursing and mi:dwifer, 

experience desired.—Applications should be sent to Miss E, V. Eckhard, 
Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester, by February 22nd, from whom 








particulars and application form may be obtained, 
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HE GOVERNORS of NEWCOMEN’S SCHOOL FOR 

DOMESTIC SERVICE require at Easter the services of the following 
TS“ ACHERS :— 

1, LAUNDRY WORK. Candidates should hold diplomas in Laundry and 
Cookery or Housewifery. Salary £110-£120 non-resident, or £90 to £100 with 
board and residence. 

2. NEEDLEWORK. Thoroughly well qualified Teacher, holding diplomas 
in Needlework and Dressmaking. Experience in a Trade Workroom, wi 
knowledge of children’s clothing, will be an additional qualification. 

3. COOKERY. Teacher, thoroughly qualified to teach plain and high-class 
cookery throughout the school. Practical experience of the routine and 
management of kitchen in large establishments will be an additional qualifica- 
tion. Salary, £90-£100 with board and residence, 


For all the above posts apply by letter to 
2 - — L. M. LANGSTON, F.A.I., 
1,2 &3 The Exchange, 


Clerk to the Governors of Newcomen’s Foundation. 
Southwark Street, S.E. 


The last day for receiving applications will be Tuesday, the 25th day of 
February, 1913. 


TE\HE GOVERNORS of the Newcomen Domestic Trade 
School for Girls invite applications for the post of ENGLISH CLASS 
MISTRESS (Subjects: Literature, History, and Arithmetic). Candidates 
should have University Degree or its equivalent. Salary £120 p.a. Resident. 
Apply to L. M. LANGSTON, Clerk to the Governors of Newcomen’s Founda- 
tion, The Exchange, Southwark Street, 8.E. 
A SSISTANT MASTER WANTED, by May Ist, for 
7 European College in the Himalayas, TO TEACH MATHEMATICS, 
Degree essential. Training desirable. Nonconformist preferred. 
Salary £240, with board and residence. Passage paid. Apply to 
REGISTRAR, Joint Scholastic Agency, 23 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


YOST as COMPANION or ASSISTANT MATRON 
B required immediately. Trained Nurse, mental experience; Church- 
woman ; Housekeeper; Needlewoman. Good reader and writer. Country pre- 
ferred, Driver and cyclist.—Mrs. 8., Digby Institute, Bournemouth. 

















HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMS- 

TOWN, CAPE COLONY, SOUTH AFRICA.—Wanted, PROFESSOR 

of LATIN. Initial salary £500, rising to £700 after ten years’ service ; passage 

money £40. Duties begin July 21st, 1913.—Applications with testimonials 

must reach F, J. WYLIE, 9 South Parks Road, Oxford, not later than 

Apvil 15th. 

1 ENTLEMAN, B.A., Cantab, five years’ practical engineer- 

ing experience, six years’ teaching science and engineering, desires Post 

as ASSISTANT ina Coaching Establishment. Reply, stating salary, &c., to 
Box No. 605, The Spectator, 1 Welliogton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


(era PUPIL required in a small finishing school 
for a rather backward girl of 17, who is having special reading in 
English and Yet Facilities for good Music and Art.—Apply, C., 
PUPIL, e/o J. & J. PATON, 143, Cannon Street, London. 











LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
tud the Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
fcholarshiys of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘here isa Loan Fund. 


TT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
% Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Cottons. 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—S'TUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs.a year. » 


NNHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence, 











GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(y#eaes EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grirrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
vifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls, : 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCann 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
yreparing tor the University, 

















INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
‘The EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 25th 


to 27th for entrance in September 1913. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


° Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 17th and ends April ith, 











GREAT MALVERN, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
BBOTS HILL.—A HOME-SCHOOL for Girls from 
Six te Fourteen Years of Age. 
Headmistress: Miss LLOYD JONES (late of the Priory, Malvern), 
Prospectus and refererces on application. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Educatiog 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiag, 

Pupils . mared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OUNTHURSTI, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali. 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, Boarding House, Enlarged curriculuw., PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30. 
UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN t~— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Ac, 
Summer Term begins May 6th. Next vacancies in September. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose psrents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach, ‘Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Misa 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tripes, 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. Lon 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. ‘The school building has 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders, 


WOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principalsa—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, ond Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and ~  e Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal ey Instita 
—— Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Physi 
“ducation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. : nd Rev. E. Lyttelton, D,.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 











TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, offers a full 
professional training in the following subjects: Swedish, Educational and 
edical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, Gamea, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 
‘NX CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
e Principal, Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond.), 
A Catholic School for Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention te 
physical exercise. 


TIJARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIBLS’ SCHOOL, 

Head-Mistress, Miss A. ot ig Mn ad ae Honours, English 

For Illustrated P: 


tus “ppl to the Head-Mistress. 
The School re-assembled on T UESDAY, January 16th. 


“J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildin, Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great ee ay ~ 4 French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ne HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistrese—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, braci air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 00 to 9 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectusfrom Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 
GIRL able to play ’CELLO received on reduced fees in 
high-class Girla’ School. Apply, ‘“‘Conductor,” c/o J. and J. Patca, 
143 Cannon Street, London, 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, 5 “y by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; eee Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


F\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practi 
ld Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained a here.) G: Greenhouses. wanalcHEk 


TEM, Frenchman, c ring, Bees, it Prese — Principal; 
LILY HUGE JONES, F.B rae Ist Class Cartifieates. Prospectus. 


GTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. tus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C,. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 


~~ =. «a = = E R I N G. 


“The Beasley Treatment.”’ This Book giv giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on s nosbury, N to the 
enthor—W. J. Ketley, **' * Tarrang ower,’ » Witesden Lane, Bron esbury, N. Ww. 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION, 


THE SEA-GOING TRAINING YACHT 
‘“VivVip* 


(550 tons displacement, 425 horse power) 
will be commissioned on April Ist, when approved candidates will be accepted 
as marine cadets for a course of training during the summer cruising season, 
which ends in September. 
The winter course within the College begins in October. 
Service in the ‘ Vivid’ counts towards the qualifying period of sea-apprentice- 


shi 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the Director, the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, 


BARDBL NR SG 8 C H OO L. 
(Pounded ec. 1120). 


VISITORS: The Vice- Chancellor of Oxford University, the President of 
St. John’s, and the Warden of All Souls. 
HEAD-MASTER: The Kev, W. Chas. Ep; an, D. D., F.R.A.S, 

SEVENTY-TWO unds per annum covers the ne penses of 
boarders, each of whom has a separate bedroom or cubicle. The} buildings, 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, besides the 
ordinary classrcoms, three Science “ee Art Rooms, Workshops, 
Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimmirg Bath, e 

There are two valuable Foundation Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, 
tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to promising boys in the school. 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 








a meng Se in JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
. Bristol. _ 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCROOL, — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schoola, and Navy. Prem recent] 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9. AUTTiLETON C Cc. POW POW YS, 
M. f.A., | Head- Master. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve O Scholarships, 


open to Boys between 12 and 3 value from £75 downwards, will be 
awarded by Examination, inning March llth, 1913. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London. —App ly, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


7R\PSOM COLLEGE. —Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. n Le Bo -~ d in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gym um 7 Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without amy Ad 1 particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval Coll borne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Pub tin Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 6 South Molton Street, London, w. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Fees £62 per 

annum. Examination at candidate's own school for Four O Scholar- 

(£30) begins Tuesday, June 3rd. Exhibitions for Merit in Examination 

ucing fees to £50. Preference given to sons of clergy and medical men. 

Headmaster: G. H. KEETON, M.A, Formerly Vith Form Master at 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, 


ORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD P REPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen only. 

| t: fond). the Sea, Highest References,—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Ox 


ROMSGROVE 
M.A.; Master of the Pre 


























SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 


atory School, A. H. ‘Davis, M.A 
ships annually ia in a July. ‘or Prospectus apply to the ead Master, 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Cli Close, Dover. 














RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
An EXAMINATION will BEGIN on JUNE 6th for ELECTION to Two 
er more SCHOLARSHIPS (90gs.). Four Exhibitions (30gs. to 60gs.), and Five 
Exhibitions (20gs.). Army Candidates areeligible for Exhibitions. Candidates 
must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th.—Apply to the Head-Master or 
the Secretary. 


.HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset, 


Qt. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. — About 10 
» Scholarships will be awarded by examination on March 27th, 28th, 
reducing Fees in some cases for Board and Tuition to £9 per annum. Also 
is PLACES on FOUNDATION, reducing same Fees to £46 per annum.— 
Apply to Rev. H. A, P. . SAWYER, Head-Master. 


7} ELST ED 8 © H OO L., 


Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House Exhibitions begins 
Felsted, Ess For particulars apply Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, 
elstec ssex, 


,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Ph 1ysical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fivea-courts, swimming-bath, $c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


sn IKE HOUSE, STOKE POGEs.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 

and R. V. BAR KER MILL, M.A., are moving their school, prey paratory 
for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1913. The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E. H. 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke | Poges. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Suecessful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life. and games. —Ap ply HEAD-MASTER, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR. ‘SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavin Scholarships to the Univer- 

Stes, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May 14th, 1913, 

7 Head. Master—C. w. ATKINSON, M. A, Cantab, 

K ELLY COLLEG BE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized | by 1 the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. 

above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer Holiday Class abroad, 





























Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


M=2Rouanr TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. 


ry E} NTRANC E SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on July Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


r 
\H EL TE NHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
» ook XAMIN ATION, June 3rd, 4th and 5th. Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
- ARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
e offered to Candidates who : are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
os ior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
alue £35 per annum, with ag for boys boin, educated or residing in 
Hereto rdshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
THE Gk ac poe “ARSHIPS. Some Nominations - — > ook 
; ue er annum . 
BURSAR, The College, C heltenham, a — 





























\CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 
care subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. urther ar api may be 
Fr EIGHTON PARK, near SHADING. 
Head-Master, C, I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
. dale 
Entrance Scholarships Examination in March. 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 
lustrated Prospectus—Apply, “Heaa- “Master, School House, Ipswich, 
attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 


Warford, Aldericy Edge; water the Management of the Committee of 
btained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The yw Alderley E 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Late &te¢ens 0 & 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
7 INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 
Head- Master, E HAROLD BROWN, B.A, (Cantab.). 
Schools and Navy charge where ents abroad. 
A “AGRICULTURAL , COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 





the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical and suitable education for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive unds, high above the Thames Valley. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
4 a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 
Entire 

Apply, | PRINCIPAL, a “c. B. “Lloyd, Bi. M.A. (Mar borough and Oriel, Ox ord). 

Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 


weep, lading, and ‘Shooting taught. Sone life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English [ublic Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,5 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received. 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Blanche, Paris, 
ARIS.—One or two. young Englishmen desiring t to: acquire 
French or to perfect their knowledge of that language, will be received 
in a refined home amidst entirely French surroundings and society. Highest 
references ; reasonable inclusive monthly terms,—Write Mme. Monnoyeur, 8, 
Av. du Calvaire, St. Cloud, 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

reimises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 

oor exercise, Swedish drill, tennis, riding, &c, Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 








OME.—RETIRED OFFICER offers, three miles out, 

“Home from Home” to one, or two, each (or to let to three or four) 

ata guinea a day, Huuting, Club, Golf.—PADBONE, Villa Milvia, Monte 
Mario, 
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ERSAILLES. —French a Lady, living in flat at Versailles, 

of electric railway to Paris, which is reached 

in half os —| hour hy 1 "heneh, and near to park and chateau, is willi A. 
receivea YOUNG LADY wi 


to learn French, or a Lady and Da 
en pension, Terms for one 300 ato for two 500 francs month, ‘a 
tees except washing. Address Mapame GALLOTTI, 49 Rue de 
L’orangerie, Versailles; or *R. NEVILLE, 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, who 


will answer any questions. 

IESBADEN, WILHELMINENSTR.,33 

n, BEAUSITE.—Educational Home for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE- 

MEN, from four to six girls received: special facilities for studying languages 

and music; modern house in bracing position near woods: highest references. 
—7e, E de BRUYN. 


SCHOLASTIO. “AGENCIES, 
ge BA SI and TUTORS. 




















liable information will be supplied free of o 
to —— sending particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, to 
— Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
onte e for Sage and —- home and ab; many of which they 
ave 
158 to 162 OxFouD s STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 





CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCH HOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be d A aid ts in their selection by 
sending (free of dana tuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and sv recommend establishments, hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to pa 

PATON’S LIST o 7 eee AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 88 PP» 
red cloth, 2s,; post- 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustratio: 

and J. PAT ON "Educational Sqente, 143 Cannon 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Cent 


DUCA TION. 








Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 


Advice is given free of charge. 
36 6 Sack ville Street, London, W. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ROAD. raaion supplied the leading Schools and Tutors and 








ba information su to Parents FREE iy CHARGE, 
Please — upils’ locality preferred, and approximate 
school dealred MONIVERSI orca GENCY, 


122 Regent Street, “W. Established 1858. 


{OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS i in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools pee visited. Assistant Masters, 
a Governesses, troduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, | 'W. Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 


T\0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The — states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, ds, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
T elegraphic Address : “Triform, Shien. » Telephone No. 1854 4 (Gerrard), 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. —President, 
Miss Stepheu, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on eve 
Lranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schooi. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. ) Mayfair. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women,.—March 15: Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: 
Italian Lakes, Danube and Carpathians (with Vienna, Budapest, &c.), 
Dolomites, Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Crimea, Volga, &c.). Accom- 
panied by ™ Miss s Bishop, **1 **Haslemere,” \ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


q7te- 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Borat Mau Route. 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. MONTHLY 


FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 


Street, London. 

West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 
@io 31108. ROME FTOovE. 
. Hotels and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 


Venice. 
Dr. HENRY 8S. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


YANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
physician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
r PANY (L td.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &O. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident paysician (M.D.) 


TYPEWRITING. 


MYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 


NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
NOTE CHANGE OF 


ADDRESS, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS —Gola 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES” Ry By vy ay A. wy." 


for Ee made. References, egg mf and Counties Bank, 
R. D. & J. B. “FRASE L Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Pri Street, 
Ipewich. Eetablished 1s. oo” °° ' >. 





LD AETIFIO IAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
ait Ge leak Messrs. BROWNING, - = of to provincial gy It 
forwarded b ag — or offer made.—Chiet O Oxford 
Street, London, pe 


OURNALISTIO a SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 

this month. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
ANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


f\HE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICA’ TE, 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on oo Pos Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER. 


7} PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equip; for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tenn Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
£ & Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST. SOCIETY, Limited, 
Lancaster P’ Strand, W.C. 


10 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


| IFE POLICIES (10 years and upwards in force) 
REQUIRED as investment; exceptional terms oe .—Write Box 88, 
Reynell’s Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W 


INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds fora Sa “for 
particulars apply to THE LONDON FILM CO., LTD., The Studio, St 
Mangssete, Twicken am, Middl esex. 











HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memormt), 
by ry UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patroy: H.M. Tue Krsa, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving as 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, 
Treasurer: Tue Ear or Mannowst. Secretary: Gooeast H. Haurtos. 


For general use 
The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 
to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 
system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms au ideal food for general use. 


Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
“Allenburys” DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, E.C. 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 
FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 


Subscriptions are needed. 


The 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C** 


238-2461 Tottenham Court Road, WwW. 








HATCHARDS, Bookseilers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PaYaBLe Im ADVANCE, 
Half. 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
RNIN cciiniicaeechi oa shiemadieniniiieeiieeinaiatiadl MS 8 Cin OM 3B nm 072 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonics, America, France, Germany, 
Andia, China, Japan, &c, .............00:0ss0008 it yf =a 018 3... 9 83 


1 WELLINGTON Street, Strano, Lonpon, 
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LOWER RATES 
FOR ANNUITIES. 


ONTINUING its policy of giving customers the 
benefits which accrue from unusually profitable invest- 
ments, sound administration and successful enterprise, the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada again announces 
a further reduction in rates. The new rates 
eame into force on January ist, and 
are the lowest offered by any Insurance 
Company. 

It may be news to some readers to learn that the “Sun 
Life of Canada” transacts not only the largest Annuity 
business in the British Empire, but actually a greater 
Annuity business than all other Canadian Companies put 
together. And Canadian Companies, remember, specialise 
in Annuities. This enormous business is due entirely to 
the Company’s enterprise and sound financial standing. 


The “Sun Life of Canada” issues annuities to suit indi- 
vidual needs. The man or woman who desires a plain, 
straightforward annuity—paying the Company a lump sum 
down and receiving so much per annum until death, how- 
ever long he or she may live—purchases one on better 
terms than can be obtained elsewhere. If a joint annuity 
is desired, or a deferred annuity, or an educational annuity 
(which all parents should consider) the ‘‘Sun Life of 
Canada” provides the ideal policy—ideal inasmuch as it 
gives the best value and the greatest security. Another 
very popular form is the “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with revurn of capital guaranteed. ‘There are many other 
Forms, too numerous to mention here. Annuitants with 
impaired health are granted extra favourable terms. 


The “Sun Life of Canada” has assets of £ 10,000,000 
invested in accordance with Canadian Government require- 
ments. Its affairs—in common with all Canadian Insurance 
Companies—are subject to yearly audit and inspection by 
the Government. Risk, therefore, is eliminated, and those 
who deal with the “Sun Life of Canada” know that their 
income is, in very fact, secure for life. Will you send for 
further particulars ? 


ENQUIRY FORM. 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 





Please send me particulars, explanatory booklets, etc., of your 
various forms of Annuity Insurance. (Enquirer should state age, 
particulars of annuity required, etc, the communication being 
segarded as confidential.) 


Name....... dcananesseneneennenanieene 


COE OOR TER EEEe Beeeeee SORE RE ee COREE EERE REE E HEE E ee 


Address... steeeeeeee CRO e RO EOE OO COOH SOE E EEE E EH EERE EEO OEEES ESSE ORERS ESSE HEE EES 


Date of Birthiurwwwwee Annuity Required ..cewsweeeee 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
©f the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home fence. 
TERMS OF SUB+CR:iPifON. 

ay  * mee 


230 0 Members ose eo tee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
»- & 0 Associates, with Literature 








2 s. 4. 
Hon, Vico-Presidents ... oe © 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 
fembers soe eee » S38 and Journal ™ “ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
aad July, Cloth Cases jor the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Luckseller or Newsagent or rom the Ufice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, ts. 9a, 





URIC ACID FALLACIES 


THE 





TRUTH ABOUT GOUT. 





Ir is a very common fallacy amongst gouty sufferers, the belief 
that their trouble is due entirely to a disturbed or diseased condi- 
tion of the kidneys, because it would be found on inquiry that in 
the large majority of gouty subjects the kidneys are perfectly 
sound and capable of fulfilling their appointed function of 
eliminating uric acid, the one common origin of gout in all its 
varied forms. How does it happen, then, that this dangerous sub 
stance remains in the system ? 


When excessive formation of uric acid takes place from any 
cause—such.as errors in dieting, lack of exercise, or over fatigue 
—then the liver and kidneys, healthy though they may be, cannot 
get rid of the overplus quickly enough, and excessive quantities 
of the harmful waste product are retained in the body. 


At first the excess may be only very slight, but the process of 
uric acid impregnation remorselessly continues until the blood 
becomes saturated with the poison. The first noticeable effects of 
this are digestive troubles, heartburn, acidity, flatulence, constant 
and severe headache, liver pains in the right side of the body, 
mental depression and nervous irritability. 


The gelatinous uric acid is soon converted into solid stony masses 
or sharply pointed crystals, in which forms it becomes embedded 
in joints and muscles. These deposits are the cause of those 
sharp fleeting pains, or dull aches which come on so unexpectedly 
and to the uninitiated so unaccountably. They form little hard 
lumps here and there under the surface of the skin; the piercing 
crystals penetrating the nerves cause those “pins and needles” 
sensations which are experienced in the limbs. 


HOW GOUT ADVANCES. 


Presently the gritty little particles of uric acid begin to fill up 
crevices in the joints, and fuse themselves together in firmer and 
harder deposits. Nothing can withstand their penetrating force. 
The joint becomes embedded in a solid block of cement-like 
substance and swells enormously until movement becomes acutely 
painful and finally impossible. This variety is variously called 
rheumatic, chronic or ¢ y gout, Other common results of uric 
acid excess are gouty rheumatism and lumbago, when the uric acid 
stiffens and hardens the muscles; sciatica and neuritis, when 
sharp crystals pierce the nerves of the thigh and arm like red-hot 
needles ; kidney stone and gravel, when solid concretions form in 
the organs ; and gouty eczema, when the irritant uric acid per- 
meates the skin, 


HOW TO DRIVE OUT URIC ACID. 


It is gratifying to know that not only can the advanced stages of 
gout be effectively remedied, but its recurrence entirely prevented 
by the administration of the powerful uric acid solvents and 
eliminants known as Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop’s Varalettes are 
the result of years of close investigation into the we of uric 
acid and its solvents, and are made by an old-established firm of 
manufacturing chemists, whose products for over half-a-century 
enjoyed the confidence and support of the medical profession. The 
best proof of the reliability of Bishop’s Varalettes is that they are 
prescribed regularly by physicians, to whom their composition is 
well known. The action of Bishop’s Varelettes is this. When 
they come into contact with the uratic deposits they enter into 
chemical combination with them. They completely change the 
character of uric acid. The effect of this is the formation of a 
new, harmless, and easily soluble compound. Without difficulty 
this is completely dissolved and washed out of the body. Asa 
consequence of this removal, pains and aches depart, swellings 
subside, inflammation dies down, stiffness disappears. 


IS SELF-DENIAL A NECESSITY? 


So far from this being the case, it isa fact that some of the 
daintiest, choicest, most palatable, and nourishing of foods may be 
freely partaken of by the gouty not only with safety but with 
decided advantage. This may sound heretical to many readers, 
but it is a statement based on the judgment of the highest 
authorities. 

The perusal of a recently published booklet on the subject of 
gouty dietary will convince you of the truth of the assertion, and 
show you how you may profit by it. This booklet tells you what 
foods you must avoid, as being gout provoking, but it gives a long 
list of permissible foods classified in detail, from which you caa 
make up an extensive variety of uric-acid-free meals. 

A copy of this booklet will be sent post free on application to 
the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. 

The booklet contains also a non-technical but scientific desecrip- 
tion of uric acid disorders generally, giving information as to 
symptoms, and treatment that must commend it to everyone 
interested in the subject. Please ask for booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at ls., 2s., 
and 5s. (25 days’ treatment); or may be had direct from tho sole 
makers as above. 
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GET YOUR 
DRIVER’S LIVERY 


at 
Dunhills 


359-361 Euston Road, N.W. 
42-43 Lombard Street, E.C. 





MANCHESTER. GLASGOW 








LOTUS 


ADE on Lasts that follow the foot in 
M all its niceties of shape, and supplied 
in finely graduated sizes, a tirst-class 

fit is assured, In stock ready for 
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The Ideal Light for the 
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SIMPLE to install. EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 
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“Like the rest of us, you 
find Connolly’s the best?” 


“Personally, I can’t understand a man 
paying a goed price for a vehicle, and then 
endeavouring to economise on _ tyres, 
Defeats his own ends, too, for Connolly 
Tyres last far longer than other tyres, 
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S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





By LIEUTENANT WAGNER 
7s. 6d. net. 





By Beckles Willson 
With over 60 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 





net. 


’ &. 


Contents: On the Threshold—Quebee'’s Capital—The French Lz mguge— The Cote de Beaupré—St. Anne and the Laurentians— 


The Church—Montreal—Montreal Characteristics—Teamiscaming 


Maurice—Quebec’s Literature—The 


and the West- Up the St. 


Eastern Townships—Agriculture—Lake St. John and the Sag cuenay—The Laurentides Park—Temiscouata and the South East— 


Appendix and Index. 


A MONTESSORI MOTHER. 
Published this week. ] 
Might Be.” 4s. 6d. net. 


The author gives a simple untechnical account of what the 


alterations to it, and the pedagogic principles familiarly stated underlying its use. 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 





With an Introduction by E. G. A. HOLMES, Author of *“*What Is and What 


Montessori apparatus is, the method of its application, possible 
It is intended to aid the mother of average 


education to improve the conditions of her little children’s lives now before they grow up, without waiting for the organization of 


Montessori Schools. 


THE SYRIAN GODDESS. 


Being a translation of Lucian’s ‘‘De Dea Syria,” 
by Professor JOHN GARSTANG, M.A.,D.Se. 


“It was an excellent idea of Dr. § 


(Illustrated, 


contributes an Introduction and notes which take up much more room than the text... 


with a Life of Lucian. 


trong to supply a popular translation of Lucian’s tract ‘De Dea Syria’ 


4s. net.) By Professor Herbert A. Strong 
M.A., LL.D. 
Edited with notes and an introduction 





Prof. Garstang 
The picture which it gives of Eastern 


‘ee 


worship with its miracles, mysteries, and rites, obscene from our point of view, but giving sufficient evidence of the worshipper’s 


sincerity iz lifelike, and loses nothing from the sceptical humour of Lucian... 


it is wonderfully interesting, and the illustrations 


from Hittite sources and coins of the period give it additional value.”—The Atheneum. 


THE MILK QUESTION. 


(Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net.) 


By Milton J. Rosenau, M.D. 





“The importance of this volume could scarcely be exaggerated, for, though there are many good works upon the milk question, 
Professor Rosenau brings to the consideration of it a wealth of knowledge and a fairness of judgment altogether above that ordinar ily 


exhibited. We recommend the volume to all interested in the public welfare.” —The Glasgow Herald, 


THE LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


of these letters, when published, met with wide appreciation. 


The “First Series” 


2nd SERIES. 


The Aberdeen Daily Journal says: 


(3s. 6d. net.) 
“These 





‘letters’ are the finest, freshest, and most delightful essays that the public has to-day the opportunity of reading 


as scholarly as they are enjoyable.” 


Just Published.} 


Author of The Influences of Geographic Environment.” 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND ITS GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS. 


By Ellen Churchill Semple 
Maps. 12s. 6d, 





Demy 8vo. net. 





The Times says: 


‘*Her two works occupy the highest rank in recent geographical literature . . . Miss Semple is 


one of the most distinguished authorities on anthropography.’ 


LORD WARDEN OF THE MARSHES. 
Gd. net. 
“ We may be sure that a hearty welcome will be extended to this new book. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES. 10s. 


The Country Life says: 


By Howard Pease 





Illustrated. 
Those who are interested in 


Border history and Border romance may be CORDIALLY ADVISED TO OBTAIN THIS EXCELLENT STUDY.” 


HUNTING IN THE OLDEN DAYS. 


THE ENGLISH SCENE IN THE 


W. Scarth Dixon 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Illustrated, 12s. Gd. net.) E. S. Roscoe 


(Illustrated, 21s. net.) 











NEW 6s. 


A new Novel by the Author of “Success,” “The Good 
Comrade,” &c., 


KEREN OF LOWBOLE. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD 


A new Novel by the Author of “Country Neighbours,” 
“The Story of Thyrza,” ec. 


THE SECRET OF THE CLAN. 





is almost on every page ; 





Illustrated by S. K. SMITH. By ALICE BROWN 
A New Volume by the Author of “Loaves and Fishes,” “ Plots,” 
“ Jessie Bayley,” &c. 

BAG AND BAGGAGE. _ 2y BERNARD CAPES 


“Surely a volume to add to any bag or baggage of travelling, or to secure for 
any long winter’s evening by one’s own fireside. ITIS A WASTE OF SPACE 
TO RECOMMEND READERS TO BUY A BOOK OF BERNARD CAPES'S 
me oy HE IS KNOWN AND APPRECIATED BY EVERYBODY,” 
—T.P.'s Weekly. 


PRISCILLA 
(2nd Impression) 
Author of “The Profe 








By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 
ssional Aunt,” “ People of Popham,” &c. 





THE RECORDING ANGEL. By CORRA HARRIS, 


’ &e. 





2nd Husband,” “A Circuit Rider’s Wife,’ 
H. EVERETY. 


Author of “ Eve’s 
Niustrated in Colour by W. 


ISRAEL KALISCH. 


FICTION 
CEASE FIRING, (3rd Impression). 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


“You, of course, know Miss Johnston already as the mistress of a direct 
and trenchant style. VIVIDLY PICTURESQUE. The smell of gunpowder 
one is deafened by the roar of many battles, so much 
so, indeed, that I for one emerged from ite perusal almost as, myself, a war- 
| scarred vetera: i.’ —Punch. 


The Psychology of the Indian Unrest. 
SIRI RAM (indian Revolutionist). 
A Transcript from Life, 1907-1910, 
“It would be difficult to pratse too highly this really admirable 
exposition of the discontent in India and its causes. All the dramatis 
personae of the tragedy are portrayed with life-like effect, and the background 


is startling in the breadth of its conception and the beauty of ita realization. 
. Whoever would understand not merely the agitation in India, but normal 





g | India, and the never-ending, never-changing fascination of the East should 


read this extraordinary book, written by one who speaks from the full- 
ness of his knowledge. a book chronicling that great struggle between the 
incarnation of speculative thought and the incarnation of practical efficiency, 


—The Bookman. 
THE HERO OF HERAT. 
(5th Impression) By MAUD DIVER 
Author of “Capt. Desmond, V.C.” 

By W. L. GEORGE 
Author of “The City of Light,” “A Bed of Roses,” &., 

“AN EPIC OF ANARCHY.”—The Daily Telegraph. 

“A THOUGH" i F UL, SUGGESTIVE, AND EXCELLENT NOVEL,” 
—The Glasgow Herald, 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


From Studio to Stage 
From Studio to Stage 


BY 


GROSSMITH 


16s. net. 


WEEDON 


With 32 Full page Illustrations. 


DAILY CHRONICLE: “If one could imagine Thackeray 
sitting down to write one of his best Bloomsbury 
chapters, as full of piquantly sympathetic satire as 
he could make it, throwing all attempts at name- 
disguising to the winds and _ describing actual 
living people with all their pet frailties set forth 
in living guise, one would find one’s fancy very 
nearly realized in the altogether delightful auto- 
biography of Mr. Weedon Grossmith.” 


GLOBE: “Wholly delightful... this book adds yet 
more to our gratitude to Mr. Grossmith... a really 
valuable contribution to the history of the stage.” 


STANDARD: “The public will read the book, as we 
have done, with the Keenest pleasure.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 





; A pure Solution. 
DI N N E FO R D’S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
MAG N ESIA. Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
The “SPECTATOR.” 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from January to 


June and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


—____.., 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Suyerior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The , eg pe this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Taid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Puid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in ralua, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1330, 


Per Dezen, 
Bo's. 2-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 











Faid-up Capital +-+-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.......................+-.+-..1,450,000 
Keserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 

I specialise in Artistic Original Designs 
to meet individual tastes. Inclusive cost 
of Design, Engraved Plate, and 100 Proofs, 
from 17s. 6d. to several guineas, according 
to style and detail. Specimens submitted 


free. HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND owen ———s BY , 
fortnight ‘ransatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Seven 
VICTORIA (Tw. Sc.), 5967 tons, Feb, 20. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co.,18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpoo!. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“*SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


and STILL 


The OLDEST 


| OYAL 





“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Open Daily 10 to 6. Admission ls, 


OOKS.—Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 28s.; Shorter Life 

and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s. ; Hatch Petrology, 6s,; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, 
£2 2s,; ‘Ihe Whist Table by ‘ Cavendish,” 6s., pub. 31s. 6d, ; Villari’s Mediaval 
Italy, 6s.; Gould's Cornish Characters and Strange Events, 9s.; Jones's Old 
English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel, Philosophy Religion, 3 vols., 15s.; Sen- 
nett’s Garden Cities in Theory and Practice, 10s. 6d. ; 
Spain, 5s.6d.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fair- 
bairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols., 
22 10s.; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheflield Plate, 25s.—Libraries 
purchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ART GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 


Hume's Queens of Old 


ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 3lst ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by HERBERT 
PAUL. Illustrated. Second Edition. With Additional 
Letters. 8vo. 10s. Het. 


Of Six Medizval Women. 1 which 
is added a Note on Medieval Gardens. By ALICE KEMP- 
WELCH. With Introduction and Illustrations. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Six Women are:—Roswitha the Nun, Marie de France, 

Mechthild of Magdeburg, Mahaut, Countess of Artois, Christine 

de Pisan, and Agnes Sorel. 


ART AND LITERATURE. 
Vol. V. Just Published. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters 
of the Seventeenth Century. Based on the Work 
of JOHN SMITH by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Epwarp G. Hawke. Vol. V.; Gerard 
ter Borch, Caspar Netscher, Godfried Schalken, Pieter 
van Slingeland, Eglon Hendrik van der Neer. Royal 8vo. 
25s. net. 

e*s Previously Published, Vols. I. to IV., 25s. net each, 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Helen Redeemed, and Other 
Poems. By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net, [ Tuesday. 








FICTION. 


A Necessity of Life, and other 
Stories. By BETTY VAN DER GOES. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 6s. 











PHILOSOPHY. 


The Value and Destiny of the 
Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 1912 delivered in 
Edinburgh University. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., 
D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tux GLrascow Herarp.—“ This most suggestive work—probably the most 
sizviticant contribution to the idealistic conception of the Universe which has 
appeared in recent times.” 


ZOOLOGY. 


Introduction to Zoology. 
With Directions for Practical Work 
(Invertebrates). By ROSALIE LULHAM, BSe., 
Lecturer in Natural History at the Froebel Educational 
Institute. With Iliustrations by V.G.SHEFFIELD. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


An 


ARBORICULTURE, 


Trees in Winter: their Study, 
Planting, Care, and Identification. By A. PF. 
BLAKESLEE, Ph.D., and C. D. JARVIS, Ph.D. Mlustrated. 


Svo. Ss. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT SOOKSHOP IN 
THE WORLD. 

All the best books, English and Foreign, in every depariment of 

literature, at the lowest prices charged by any bookselier. 
Bibles, Prayer Beoks, Books of Devotion, in all styles, 

BOOKS FOR LENT. 
Any of the following Cataiogues will be sent 
post free on request. 

Annotated Catalocue of Second- Catalogue of 10,000 Works in 
hand and New Books at greatly several Foreign languages. 
reduced prices. 






Classified Catalogue of over 5,000 Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Boo the best in the English Boys and Girls. 
lanruage in their several subjects. 

Catalorcue of Books in Beautiful Cataloyue of Stationery anc Library 
Bindings, suitable for presentation, requisites, 





BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AN SHSQSADA SS Sse. avene LIBRARY 
(Particulars on application.) 





Oriers by post receive immediate attention. Free delivery within 
the United Kingdom of parcels of books to the value of 20s, 


to 384 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W., 


376 
‘elephone: 


Te Telegrams: 
5390 Gerrard (5 lines). 


**Unieme, London,” 





THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
THE 


WINDHAM PAPERS 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 
With 34 Illustrations. 2 Vols., 32s. net. 


CONTAINING 
{ Letters of state importance from Pitt and 
others marked ‘‘ Most Private” and ‘‘ Most 
Secret,” also from George III., the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester, Burke, Fox, Can- 
ning, Dr. Johnson, and a score of other 
notable men (and women) of the day, all 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PAPERS. 


§ The Press is unanimous in pronouncing 
‘The Windham Papers” an important 
contribution to the Social and Political 
History of the times. ‘The finest English 
gentleman of his and perhaps of ail 
time” is Lord Rosebery’s verdict upon 
“the chivalrous high-souled Windham.” 
50 COLUMNS OF REVIEWS APPEARED 50 
WITHIN TEN DAYS OF PUBLICATION 
TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS for WOMEN 
Woman and To-morrow, by W. L. George 
(2/6 net) will instruct her how to cbtain 
her political and social rights. Embroi- 
dery Stitches, by M. E. Wilkinson (with 


200 illustrations, 5/- net), will teach her 
how to preserve the domestic virtues. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF 
A DANCER’S LIFE 


By Loie Fuiler the Famous Serpentine 
Dancer. With an Introduction by Anatole 
France and Sixteen Full-Page Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d, net. 


THE FRINGE OF THE DESERT 


A New Novel of the Magic of the East. 
By R. S. Macnamara. 6s. 
‘Those who love with passion stand on 


the Fringe of the Desert.” 


SOME SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 6s. 


WINDYRIDGE ° ° ° . W. Riley 
(3rd Impression) 


PRIVATE SMITH. . . - O. Dallas 

BACHELORS’ BUTTONS . . E. Burke 
(2nd Impression) 

THE RELUCTANT LOVER  S. McKenna 
(2nd Impre¢ ssion) 


HERBERT JENKINS, LIMITED, 
ARUNDEL PLACE, HAYMARKET 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


The Fate of ‘Empires, being an In yuiry 
into the Stability of Civilisation. By A THUY 
JOHN HUBBARD, M.D. (Dunelm). 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

From tHe Prerace:—“ The turning-point in past civilisation has been 
marked, again and again, by the appearance of Socialism coincidently with a 
failure of the birth-rate. During the I'fetime of the present generation these 
two phenomeua have assumed a more and more prominent position among the 
races of white men, and it has been my object to show how critical the position 
of fany civilisation is when it reaches the point at which they are manifested.” 


The Last Frontier: The White Man’s 

War for Civilisation in Africa. By E. ALEX- 
ANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S., late of the American Consular 
Service in Egypt. With 48 Full-page Illustrations and Maps. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Men, Women, and Minxes. By Mrs. ANDREW 
LANG. With Note by Mr. ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“This book is fullof the very material of entertainment, and in the paper 
upon the wives of literary men we seem to glean some very charming glimpses 
of a partnership mourned by all lovers of the strange and delightful things in 
literature.’ "—Daily Graphic, 


Experiments in Industrial Organisation. 
3y EDWARD CADBURY, with a Preface by Professor W. J. 
Asuuey, M.A, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

** People who really want to know what can be done in these days of keen 
foreign competition and ‘ social unrest,’ by an enlightened captain of industry, 
must read ‘ E xperiments in Industrial Organisation’ for themselves, They 
will not be disappointed.’ * Bookman. 





























NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Rural Denmark and Its Lessons. By 
Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Author’s Note to this 
New Edition and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“This is a book for which we have long been waiting. Denmark is the 
agricultural object- lesson of the world.””"— Review of Reviews. 


Railroads, Rates and Regulation. By 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in 
Har vard University. With 41 Maps and Diagrams. ! 8vo, Ads, net. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 

The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. 
Edited, with Introduction and Commentary by GEORGE W. 
MOONEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
8vo0, 12s, 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SERMON OF THE SEA.” 


Good Friday to Easter Sunday. Ser- 
mons. By ROBERT KANE, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 























Mrs. Berry, in “ The Ordeal of Richard Fi everel,”’ ” 
says :—"* Don’t neglect your cookery. Kissing don’t last ; 


cookery do ! *” 

The Treasure Cookery Book; contain- 
ing the Principles and Rules of Modern 
Cookery, including numerous Recipes. By 
M. M. MITCHELL, M.C.A., Instructress of Cookery at the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


= -——- 








STANDARD BOOKS. 


GARDINER, SAMUEL RAWSON. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1603-1642. 


53. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTEC- 
TORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
Prof. Firth’s continuation of this work (which was left un- 
finished by Dr. Gardiner) is published under the title of “ The 
Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-58.” 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. net. 


10 vols., crown 8vo, 


THE STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 378: 


illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


TREVELYAN, SIR G. OTTO. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Cabinet Edition. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, 5s. net, 

GEORGE THE THIRD AND CHARLES FOX. (The Con- 

a Part of “The American Revolution.”) In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. With Map. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAY, SIR_ THOMAS ERSKINE (Lord Farnborough.) 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND SINCE 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGEIII. Edited and Continued 
by FRANCIS HOLLAND. In3vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IT. 
1760-1860. 15s. net. Vol. III. 1860-1910. By FRANCIS 
ILOLLAND. * 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39. Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











Mr. FIFIELD’S NEW BOOKS 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


THE NOTE BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


Author of “The Way of All Flesh,” “‘ Erewhon,” ete. 


EDITED BY HENRY FESTING JONES 
With Preface, Portrait, Poems, and Index. 6s. net, postage 4d. 


Every important Newspaper, Magazine, and Journal in the land has 
devoted et. space to this book—the triumph and iatiaeation of 
Samuel Butler's belief in himself and his writings. tgneres during 
4 lifetime, he is now proclaimed on all sides as one of the very few 
n who cannot be ignored, who do count, who must read, 
All his books have been in eager demand since the oy of the 
“Note -books,” especiall the novel, ** The Way of All Flesh,” and the 
Satires, ‘*‘ Erewhon” an Erewhon Revisited. . " Erewhon” having 
to be reprinted for the 7th time since the last revision and *‘ The Way 
of All Flesh” for the 5th time.) ‘‘Alps and Sanctuaries ” has gone out 
of print, and a new edition is in preparation. His philosophical 
works, “ Life and ey ® “Unconscious Memory,” *“ Luck or Cunni 4” 
** Evolution Old and New,” and “*God, the Known and Unknown ">; his 
prose translations of “The Iliad "and ‘*The en Oe 3; his critical 
works on ‘*The Authoress of the Odyssey,” and the ‘‘Sonnets of 
Shakespeare,” all have had fresh and vivid eaien drawn te 
them and found new and interested readers. 


The first edition of the “ Note-Books ” will not long remain 
in print, a second is already in preparation, 


The Times, in a three-column review, says: “No one knows 
Butler who has not read this book through, and perhaps it will 
come to be the most read and valued of all his books.” 


A BOOK WHICH IS MAKING ITS MARK. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN 
By DR. J. LIONEL TAYLER. 
3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


“Dr. Tayler takes us far beyond the feminist barriers to wider 
horizons where the biological and sociological student works. A 
very sincere and sympathetic work.”—Aqnes Herperr, in the 
Daily Chronicle. 








London: A. c. FIFIELD, 1: 13 3 OLIFFORD'S INN, E, E.c. 


THE RUIN ofa PRIN CESS 


As told by the Duchesse d'Angouleme, Madame Elisabeth, 
Sister of Louis XVI., and Clery, the King’s Valet de Chambre. 


Literally Translated by K. P. WORMELEY., 


Beautifully Illustrated with Photogravures from the 
Original Paintings. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 14s. net. 


EVERYBODY'S 
READING THEM 


Murder Ltd 
Hilary's Career 
Trying out Torchy 
The New Gulliver 
Harry the Cockney 


Ranger Gull 
Parry Truscott 
Sewell Ford 
Barry Pain 
Edwin Pugh 
Hopkinson Smith 

Tho Armchair at the Inn 
Anthony Dyllington 

The Stranger in the House 
T. G. Roberts The Toll of the Tides 
Mary Gaunt Every Man’s Desire 








HILARY’S” CAREER. 


PARRY TRUSCOTT. 


WESNER "LAURIE, LTD., CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON. 


Post 8vo0, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Srationrrs’Comranr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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FROM THE 


BROADWAY HOUSE SPRING LIST. 


THE CHINA YEAR-BOOK: 1913. by H.T.M. 
BELL and H. G. W. WOODHEAD. Second Year of Issue. 
With Maps, &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 


SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE., 4 Contribution to the 


History of the Press in the 17th Century. By GEORGE 
KITCHIN, M.A., B.Litt. Ild. 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. By LUDWIG FRIED- 
LANDER. EXCURSUSES AND NOTES. Authorized 
Translation by A. B. GOUGH. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 

Completion of the work. The English version of the text 
in 8 vols. (6s. each) was published during 1909-12, 





COLLECTED POEMS. by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Ninth Edition. With Additional Poems. With a Photo- 


graph. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BIBLE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
ASSYRIOLOGY. By Rev. F. C. NORTON. 2nd 
(revised) Edition. With Introduction by Prof. Sayce. Plates 
and Map. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. by Rev. C. T. Woop, 
M.A., and Rev. H. C. O, LANCHESTER, M.A., Queen’s Coll., 
Cambridge. With Appendix by Prof. KENNETT. 8vo. 
5s. net. 

BIBLE WAYS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
M. HOLBACH. 32 Illus. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


ENGLAND’S RIVIERA. 
F.L.S., &c. Illd. 8vo. Buckram. 


COMMON OBJECTS OF THE RIVIERA. 
By IDA and HILDA CHAMBERLAIN, Illd. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE PASSES OF THE PYRENEES. 4 
Practical Motoring Guide. By C. L, FREESTON.  Iilld. 
With Maps and Itineraries, 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S LOG-BOOK: An 


interleaved dictionary for coliectors. By A. G. SCORER, 


By MAUDE 


By J. HARRIS 


15s. net. 


STONE, 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

FLORAL SYMBOLISM CF THE GREAT 
MASTERS: by ELIZABETH HAIG. Ild. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


FROM HUSSAR TO PRIEST: A MEMOIR OF 
CHARLES ROSE CHASE, First Superior of the Westminster 
Diocesan Missionaries of Our Lady of Compassion. By H. 
P. RUSSELL. With Foreword by Rt. Rev. Mgr. CROKE 
ROBINSON. With Portraits, Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


A LITTLE-SISTER. By MAURICE LANDRIEUX, 
Vicar-General of Rheims. Trans. by L. L. YORKE SMITH, 
With Foreword by Father Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory. 
With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 5s. nef. 


ENGLISH LIFE AND MANNERS IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES. by A. ABRAM, 


D.Se. (Lond.), F.R.Hist.8. The Period chosen is the years 
which lie between the Black Death and the end of the 15th 
Century. With 77 Illustrations from Contemporary Prints. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ART: or, The Ascent 
of Man. A sketch of the vicissitudes of his upward struggle, 
based chiefly on the relics of his artistic work in prehistoric 
times as revealed by various explorers. By H.G. SPEARING, 
M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. With 16 Platesin Colour and 
nearly 500 Illustrations. Royal8vo, 21s.net. (Postage 6d.) 
Prospectus free. 

THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. By 
LESAGE. Translated by TOBIAS SMOLLETT. New 
Edition, with an Introduction by Wau. M, FULLERTON. 
La. Cr. 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 6s. net. 

[Library of Early Novelists. 

THE DIAMOND SUTRA, or Book of Wisdom. 

Translated from the Chinese, with an Introduction, and 

Copicus Notes by Wm. GEMMELL. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON : 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, LIMITED, and 


KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C, 


Mr. NASH’S New Books 


Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 
A New Volume by the Author of “ Reminiscences of An Old ’Un.” 


Sporting Recollections 
of an Old ‘Un 


By 
FRANK N. STREATFEILD, C.M.G. 


PAUL JONES: 
THE SAILOR WHOM 
ENGLAND FEARED 


Being the Story of Paul Jones, Seotch Naval Adventurer and 
Admiral in the American and Russian Fleets, 
By M. MacDERMOT CRAWFORD, 
Author of “The Wife of Lafayette,” &c.. Illustrated. 
Price 15s. net. 


“Tutensely interesting throughout,.””—Manchester Courier, 


A MOST 


A KEEPER OF 
ROYAL SECRETS 


Being the Private and Political Life of Mme. de Genlis (Governor 


INTERESTING BOOK 


to Louis-Philippe). 
By JEAN HARMAND. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


“The first full-length portrait of the woman who witnessed the Ancien 
Régime, the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration, and who died under 
the July Monarchy.”—The Nation, 


“Her story is admirably, as well as fully, told.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 


“ . , the book is masterly, and the more striking from its contrast with the 
cut-and-come-again type of pseudo historical study, nowadays so common,"’—= 
Evening Standard, 


The Romance of the Rothschilds 


By IGNATIUS BALLA, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Interesting all the way through."’—Standard, 


MR. NASH’S NEW NOVELS 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S 
New Eastern Novel (6s.) 


VEILED WOMEN 


By the Author of “Said the Fisherman.” 





“ He has done nothing so good since * Said the Fisherman.’”’ 
Birmingham Daily Post, 
** A remarkable novel of harem life.’"—Evening News, 


By Benjamin Swift (6s.) 
sy “ Rita” (6s.) 


LADY OF THE NICHT. 
THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. 


THE OTHER WOMAN’S SHADOW. 
By Lady Angela Forbes (6s.) 


SETH OF THE CROSS. 


By Alphonse Courlander (2s, net) 








EVELEIGH NASH, PUBLISHER, LONDON. 
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Mr. MuRRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


Being a Constitutionalist’s criticism of the Home Rule Bill of 1912. 
By A. V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


AND THE CONSTITUTION. By W. S. McKECHNIE. 6s, net. 
**A book which all politicians would do well to read.”—PALL 
MALL GAZETTE. 


WAR DRAMA OF THE EAGLES. 


Napoleon’s Standard-Bearers on the Battlefield from Austerlitz 
to Waterloo. A Record of Hard Fighting, Heroism, and Adven- 
ture. By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


VEDIC INDEX OF NAMES AND 
SUBJECTS. 


2 Vols. 12s. net each. Published for the Government of India. 


**These two elaborate and handsome volumes constitute an 
encyclopedia of Vedic. The thanks of all persons interested in 
India are due to Prof. Macdonell and Dr. Keith for their laborious 
and valuable compilation.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


WIDECOMBE FAIR 


A New Novel. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘‘ The Thief of 
Virtue,” “* The Forest on the Hill,” &c. 6s. 


THE GALLANT WAY. 


Patriotic nuetey hed FRANK TAYLOR. 2s. 6d. net. 





JOHN 1 MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


HOLDEN & HARDINGHAM’S New Books| 


Full of Fascinating Stories of the Daughters of the Regent 
Orleans, with some illuminating thoughts of the Regent himself 


SIX GREAT PRINCESSES 
By the COUNT DE SOISSONS. 10s. Gd. net. 





SOME REALLY FINE Gs. NOVELS 
ROADKNIGHT 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. The Author's Best Work 


By the ‘Author of “The Sinand the Woman.” 


THE SOUL OF A MAN 
By DEREK VANE 

ASK ‘FOR AND SEE T HAT You GET 
The Great NOVEL of ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE 

THE MAN MACDONALD 

By KATE HELEN WESTON. 

*“MeGarvie fooiishly marries the little Tamil girl.” 
GREAT INTEREST is BEING TAKEN in 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW FANCIES 


An imaginary sequel to Jane Austen’s novels 
By SYBIL G. BRINTON, 
“ Our lack of FIRM STAT ESMANSHIP. os 
MY SENTIMENTAL ANCESTRESS 
By the C OUNT DE SOISSONS. 
LONDON: HOLDEN & MARBeaNAN, 








ADELPHI. 


New Volume Just published, 
The Trial of 
MRS. MAYBRICK 


Now ready. Price 5s. net per volume at all 
Booksellers and Libraries, or 5s. 4d. per 
volume post free from the Publishers, 


NOTABLE TRIALS. 
17 volumes already published, 
Enciisu Serizrs.—The Stauntons; Franz 
Muller; Lord Lovat; William Palmer ; 
‘The Annesley Case; Mrs. Maybrick. | 
£corrisu Series.—Madeleine Smith ; City of 
Glasgow Bank Directors ; Dr. Pritchard ; 
EF, M. Chantrelle ; James Stewart; Deacon 
Brodie; A. J. Monson; The Douglas 
Cause ; Captain Porteous; Oscar Slater ; 


Edited by 
H. B. IRVING, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Mrs. MeL achlan, 


Descriptive Pamphlets post free from the Publishers. 
WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, 12 Baxuk St., 


Edinlargh ; and at London, 


By WOODROW WILSON, President-Elect of the United States, 


GEORGE WASHINCTON. 


New Edition. Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net, 


This brilliant volume is not only a biography of Washington, 
it is a history of America at a most significant and interesting 
period. 


LYRIC DICTION. By DORA DUTY JONES. 5s. net. 
IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY. 


HEGERMANN LINDENCRONE. Illus. 


THE NECESSARY EVIL, cHAs. RANN KENNEDY, 


By MDME. DE 
12s. 6d. net. 


53. net. 
MARK TWAIN, 3 Vols. Illus. A.B. PAINE. 24s. not. 
ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION. 6s. xct. By 


Rear-Admiral A. T. MAHAN, Author of “The Influence of 


Sea Power,” &c. 


THE DAY OF THE SAXON. 7. 64. net. By Gon 


HOMER LEA, Author of “The Valour of Ignorance.” 





FICTION. 
DUC ROLLON By Lxron pr Trnsrav 


Author of *‘ The Better Part." Crowned by l’'Academie Francaise, 
THE DRACOMAN G. K. Srives 
THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 
THE FINANCIER 
HOME PLACE 
THE MYSTERY OF THE BARRANCA 


6s. 


Henry VAN Drxs 
Turoporse Dreiser 
G. W. Oapzas 


H. Wuiraxer 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle baie 


THE LATEST BOOKS 


THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA 
By H. J. A. HERVEY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


WESTERN MEN WITH EASTERN MORALS 
By W. N. WILLIS. 5s. net. With a Preface by R. A. 
Bennett, Editor of Truth. 


THE LORDS OF THE DEVIL’S PARADISE 
By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
The book tells the etery of the Putemaye | Rubber atrocities in its matte 


THE LATEST NOVELS 


RAFAEL SABATINI 
RENE BAZIN 

MAY WYNNE 
VIOLET HUNT 








THE STROLLING SAINT 

THE REDEEMER 

THE DESTINY OF CLAUDE 

THE CELESBRITY’S DAUGHTER 
(2nd Edn.) 

THE POODLE-WOMAN 


SIR GALAHAD OF THE ARMY 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING 
(8th Edn.) DOLF WYLLARDE 


A BABE IN BOHEMIA FRANK DANBY 
(9th Revised Edn.) 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex St., London. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Messrs. 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


NESLEY KENEALY 








on View; 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 
| OOK BARGAINS.—Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 


£3 15s., cost £5 5s.; Le!and's Itinerry, 5 vols., 35s., cost £3 10s. : Who's 
Who 1912, 5s., cost 10s. ; Rackham’s Peter Pan Portfolio, £3 15s., cost £10 10s. ; 
many others. | € ‘atulozues free. Books bought in any quantity. Highest cash 








value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Bright St., Birmingham 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 





MILLS & BOON have now ready a new volume of their “MY YEAR” 
Series, in a perfectly delightful book by ROTHAY REYNOLDS, entitled— 


My Russian Year 


(10s. 6d. net), which is profusely illustrated, and is a. book to be read. 


Dairy Tevzoraru.— By far the most comprehensive account of Russian life yet 
given to English readers . . . The flavour of his humour is delicious.” 


WesrminsTER GazeTTE.—“ A sincere and noteworthy book.” 

Mornine Post.—“An entertaining and instructive picture of Twentieth Century 
Russia . .. The general charm of treatment is matched by the accuracy of the details.” 

Sranparp.— Not crammed with statistics but alive from cover to cover with human 
interest.” 

Dairy Grarnic.—‘This volume ranks high in the ‘My Year’ series of Mills and 
Boon.” 


Times.—* A truthful and impartial picture of the ordinary Russian, Conversational, 
easy and eminently readable.” 








A NEW MILLS & BOON DISCOVERY. 


The Friendly Enemy 


By T. P. CAMERON WILSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FIRST REVIEWS; 





Mornine Post.—“ Another find!” 
T.P.’s Werxity.—*“ Mr. Wilson’s publishers are much to be congratulated. 


introduced a writer of decided power, charm, and promise ; 
to the front in the book world of the future.” 


They have 
one who is sure to be much 


BystTaNnDER.—“ Full of surprising things. Quite a number of people will agree with 
the Publishers’ estimate of his work that they have alighted on a new discovery.” 

Times.—“ Mr. Wilson shows that he possesses both style and imagination.” 

Giascow Heratp.—“ ‘The Friendly Enemy’ would be reckoned a very striking 
book if it came from the pen of one with a dozen novels to his credit. Being the first 
novel by the author it must be adjudgeda notable achievement, and Mr. Wilson’s future 
work will be looked for with an expectant eye. ‘The Friendly Enemy’ is a book not to 
be missed.” 





By the Author of 
“The Rajah’s People,” “The Daughter of Brahma,” 


The Red Mirage 


By I. A. R. WYLIE. 


etc., etc. 


6s. 


n“The Red Mirage” Miss Wylie gives us once more another, if different, Eastern 
setting for her story. The scene is laid chiefly in Algiers, and concerns a phase of 
military life there which, though full of dramatic pessibilities, has been but rarely 
handled by the novelist. hot-headed English hero 
under the French flag, the strange chain cf circumstance which links his fate with that 
of the other characters, orking up of the climax 
holds the reader’s attention from chapter to chapter. 
nd the briliiant touches of Oriental colouring. 


Crown 8vo. [Ready Shortly. 


The adventures of the chivalrous, 


are vividly described, and the gradual w 
No less fascinating are the 


7.4% S — 
delineation of character a 





THERE IS ALWAYS A NEW 
MILLS & BOON 
6s. each. NOVEL. 6s. each. 


IN SEARCH OF EACH 
OTHER. By SOPHIE COLE, Author 
of “ A Wardour Street Idyll.” 
Mornixe Post.—“ Singularly attractive .. 

last word shall be thanks. 


; a Nezws.—“ The characterization is excel- 
lent.”” 


THE CALL OF THE SIREN. 
By HAROLD SPENDER, Author of 
“The Arena.” 

Dairy News.—“ The final scene is a masterly 
piece of we rk.’ 

Giose.—* Mr. Spender is to be congratulated 
upon the high level attained in this novel.’ 

Bookmay.—*‘ An admirable novel.’* 


THE FRIENDLY ENEMY. 
By T. P. CAMERON WILSON (a new 
Mills and Boon Discovery). 
BYsTaNpDER.—“ F ull of surprising things, undeni- 

ably interesting.’ 

Times.—" Mr. Wilson possesses both style aud 
imagination.” 

T.P.’s Wrex.y.—“ His publishers are much to 
be congratulated, They have introduced a writer 
of decided power, charm, and promise.” 


A MARRIAGE OF INCON- 
VENIERCE. By THOMAS COBB, 
Author of “ Enter Bridget,” “ Phyllida,” 
&e. 


Darty Teiecraru.— We commend this work- 
manlike and human story to all lovers of a good 


tale.” 
MR. SHERINGHAM AND 
Mrs. ALFRED 


OTHERS. By 
“ Cynthia’s 


+ our 


SIDGWICK, Author of 
Way,” “ Odd Come Shorts.” 
Punxcu.—" Very agreeable company.” 


JUST OUT 6s. EACH. 


SOUTH SEA TALES. By JACK 
LONDON, Author of “ White Fang.” 


CATO’S DAUGHTER. By FE. M. 
CHANNON, Author of “A _ Street 
Angel.” 


IFS AND ANS. By H. B. MARRIOTT- 
WATSON, Author of “ The King’s High- 
way.” 

PHYLLIDA FLOUTS ME. By 
MARY L. PENDERED, Author of 
“At Lavender Cottage.” 

GUPPY GUYSON. By W. M. 
O’KANE, Author of “ With Poison and 
Sword.” 

SWIFT NICK OF THE YORK 
ROAD. By GEORGE EDGAR, 
Author of “The Blue Bird’s Eye.” 

ATTRACTION. By LOUISE MACK, 
Author of “ Romance of a Woman of 
Thirty.” (Feb. 19.) 

THE ADOLESCENCE OF AUBREY. 
HARRY JERMYN. -/ ss) 


MILLS & BOON'S| 
RAMBLES SERIES 


RAMBLES IN HOLLAND 
By E. and M. 8. GREW. 
Damy Graruic.—* Tastefully turned out, and 
most ieesinntinety written.” 
Part Mau AZEITE. “An altogether com- 
panionable guide.’ 
Trmes.—“A very pleasant and 
volume.” 


THERE IS ; ALWAYS A NEW 
MILLS & BOON SHILLING NOVEL 

The latest include LIFE, THE 
SQUARE MILE, THE GIRL WHO 
SAVED HIS HONOUR, and THE 
FRONTIER, by the Author of “Arséne 
Lupia.” 


intelligent 


—— et 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, 





Ww. 
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The Medici Society 


was founded in 1908 in order to carry on, with the aid of modern methods of 
scientific photo-chemistry and ‘“collotype,” the work formerly done by the Arundel 
are issued at the lowest prices 








Society. The Society’s Prints—in colour facsimile 
commercially possible. ‘Thus, of the 160 Prints already published, 18 are priced at 





6s., and not more than 10 at 30s. or upwards. Amongst the Prints already issued, 


or in preparation for this year, are examples after— 





L. F. Abbott L. di Credi P. de Hooch Michelino D. G. Rossetti 
J. de’ Barbari John Crome Hoppner Miereveld Rubens 
Giovanni Bellini G. Dou C, Janssen J. E. Millais Ruysdael 
Botticelli Diirer A, Kucharski J. F. Millet Jan Steen 
Boucher J. van Eyck Lancret H. Morland Sustermans 
Bramantino M. da Forli Lawrence Moroni Terborch 
Bronzino Fragonard Lely Murillo Tintoretto 
Brouwer P. della Francesca Leonardo da Vinel Nattier Titian 
Carpaccio Fr. Francia Liotard Patinir Vandyke 
Chardin C. W. Furse Filippino Lippi Peters Velasquez 
Cima Gainsborough Filippo Lippi Pisanello B. Veneto 
Claude Gellée Ghirlandajo Luini A. di Predis Vermeer 
Clouet Giorgione Mantegna Fr. Quesnel Vigée-Lebrun 
Constable Giotto * Master of the Seven Raeburn C, de Vos 

LB. Conti H, van der Goes Sorrows” Raphael Watteau 

J. B. Corot Greuze Q. Matsys Rembrandt R. van der Weyden 
Correggio Guido Reni Melzi Reynolds Whistler 
Cossa Franz Hals H. Memline G. Richmond Zucchero 
Cranach Holbein Mengs Romney Zurbaran 


Full particulars will be found in The Society’s Prospectus, of which the new 
edition (January, 1913), with nearly 250 miniature illustrations, is now ready and 


will be sent post free for 6d. 


Among other publications of The Society are— 


350 DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS, reproduced in facsimile colours or tints, including 
70 by DURER and 65 by REMBRAN DT— illustrated catalogue 6d. post free. 


O.M.C. miniature OLD MASTERS IN COLOUR, price Is. each (150 subjects now ready)—completely 


illustrated list 2d. post free, or with specimen print, 7d. post free. 


10,000 CARBON PHOTOGRAPHS and CARBOPRINTS, price Is. each—illustrated catalogue, 
including supplement of about 1,000 subjects from THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 2s. post free ; or the 


supplement alone, 3d. post free. 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS, printed in the Fount designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne— 
Special Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi types, post free, also separate Prospectus of Scriptorum Classi- 
corum Bibliotheca Riccardiana, post free. New volumes for 1913 will be: THE CANTERBURY TALES 
in three volumes; MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, by Walter Pater (two volumes); and APULEI 
PSYCHE ET CUPIDO. 
WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE, in which, though The Society’s own special type is 
riot employed, the highest standards of book production are carefully maintained—see the Illustrated List 
of Books published by Mr. Philip Lee Warner for The Medici Society, post free. Among such works are: 
the 10-volume edition of VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, newly translated by Gaston de 
Vere, with 500 plates; LELY AND THE STUART PORTRAIT PAINTERS, by C. H. Collins 
Baker (2 vols.) ; and other important books, 


Address : The Medici Society, Ltd., (Dept. S), 7 Grafton St., Bond St., W. 





NPON : Printed by L. Urcorr Gitt & Sox, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joan Baxer for tho 


lo 
** SI 


“cTaToR (Limited), at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Stran, in the County of Middiesex, Saturday, February 15th, 193 


















